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AN UNKNOWN MANUSCRIPT AND TWO 
EARLY PRINTED EDITIONS OF 
THE PROSE-PERCEVAL. 


M. Ch. Potvin published, from 1865-71 at 
Mons for the ‘ Société des Bibliophiles Belges,’ in 
six volumes, the greater portion—43,379 lines— 
of the poem Le Conte del Graal, consisting of 
more than 60,000 lines, by Chrétien de Troyes 
and his continuators, together with a prose-version 
of the Perceval story from a Ms. (written by order 
of the Bishop of Cambray for Jehan Nesle, sup- 
posed to have gone to the Holy Land with Bau- 
douin of Constantinople in February, 1200) in 
the Mons library, and fragments of another at 
Berne. 

In 1876 the Rev. Robert Williams in Y Seint 
Graal published a Welsh translation, dating from 
the fifteenth century, contained in a Hengwert 
Ms. and based upon a better French ms. than 
Potvin’s two, together with a rendering into 
modern English (pp. 547-720). 

Up to the present day the Mons s., the Berne 
fragments, and the Hengwert ms. were supposed 
to represent everything that has come down to us 
of the Prose-Perceval, and M. Potvin’s was con- 
sidered the editio princeps of the romance. 

At the end of his text (pp. 353-54) M. Potvin 
states :— 

‘*Le roman en prose, publié dans ce volume, 
semble inconnu, et sauf quelques fragments, 
unique. 

‘‘Les Bibliothéques de l’Europe ont été ex- 
plorées par des savants dont l’attention était 
acquise au cycle de la Table Ronde ; aucun bibli- 
ographe dans ses recherches, aucun critique dans 
ses études ne signale une ceuvre semblable. M. 
Paulin Paris a consacré dans son Catalogue des 
manuscrits de la Biblioth8que Nationale de Paris 
une longue étude 4 la Table Ronde ; il n’en dit 
mot. M. Francisque Michel, éditeur d’un Graal 
en vers a visité les bibliothéques d’ Angleterre ; il 


n’y a rien trouvé de pareil. MM. Leroux de 
Liney, de la Villemarqué, Faurie! et vingt autres 
critiques sont dans la méme situation. M. Jonck- 
bloet a publié un long podme flamand de ce cycle 
en y ajoutant les sources francaises en prose ; il 
n’a rencontré rien qui ressemblAt 4 notre roman. 
Ni l'étude de Halliwel sur les Thornton romances, 
ni le livre de lady Guest, consacré aux contes 
gallois, ni la thése spéciale de M. Heinrich sur 
Perceval ne donnent la moindre indication 

Une lettre publiée dans [ Indépendance 
belge pour attirer l’attention des savants sur notre 
roman et les demandes particuliéres de renseigne- 
ments que nous avons faites en France et en Alle- 
magne ont confirmé jusqu’ici nos conclusions,”’ 
etc., ete. 

To the number of names enumerated here, I 
could add at least a dozen others of prominent 
scholars who have during the last thirty years 
devoted their attention, directly or indirectly, to 
the romances of the Holy Grail, but none of them 
has challenged M. Potvin’s statement. 

In July last, when examining the mss. of /es- 
toire del saint Graal' in connection with my forth- 
coming edition of the vulgate-version of the Ar- 
thurian romances to be published by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, I also went through 
the early printed editions. There are two at the 
British Museum, that of 1516 by Gallot du Pre, 
and that of 1523 by Philippe le Noir. 

The former edition has this title :— 

‘* LHystoire du sainct greaal Qui est le premier 
liure de la table ronde lequel traicte de plusieurs 
matieres recreatiues. Ensemble la queste dudict 
sainct greeal. Faicte par Lancelot, Galaad Boors 
et Perceval, qui est le dernier liure de la table 
ronde, lesquelz liures ne furent iamais imprimez 
ijusques a present,’’ etc. 

The first volume contains the vulgate of Jestoire 
del saint graa/ as represented by many Mss. The 


i This title is taken from the ss., in preference to M. 
Hucher’s Le Grand St. Graal. 
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second volume begins on fol. cxxiii recto with the 
following heading *:— 

‘*Cy commence le second volume du sainct 
greeal qui fist mention de la conqueste du sainct 
Greeal faicte par lancelot du lac par galaad son 
fils perceval boort.’’ 

An examination of this conqueste had a most 
surprising result, viz., that I identified it as the 
prose-version of Perceval published by M. Potvin. 
This romance is divided into branches most of 
which begin with, ‘‘ci commance une autre 
branche del graal el non del pere et del fiuz et del 
seint esperit.’’ In the conqueste there are, how- 
ever, two last branches. The one of these, form- 
ing the end of the ‘ Perceval,’ begins on fol. cxix 
thus :—- 

‘*La derreniere branche du saint greeal com- 
mence icy ou nom,”’ etc., and ends on fol. cexi 
with the disappearance or death of Sir Perceval 
‘‘mais Joseph nous tesmoigne que perleuaux sen 
partit en telle maniere ne oncques ne seeut homme 
terrien quil deuint ne 7’ histoire nen parle plus.’’ 

The other ‘‘last branch’’ begins on fol. cxxi, 
‘*Cy commence la derraine branche du saint 
greeal,’’ and ends on fol. cexxxi. This is nothing 
but a slightly shortened version of the vulgate 
queste as incorporated in the Lancelot, with an 
introductory chapter briefly relating the birth of 
Galaad. In this branch, Sir Perceval has become 
alive again, in order to die once more, after having 
achieved the quest in company with Galaad. 

What I have said about the edition of 1516, 
applies equally to that of 1523. 

The other day, when examining mss. at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, by mistake a volume (Ms. 
fr. 1428, anc. 7526) was brought to me for which 
I had not asked, in lieu of another I wished to see. 
I was just going to return it, when following the 
impulse of the moment, I opened it at random and 
glanced at the text. 

What was my surprise when I had again the 
Prose-Perceval published by M. Potvin before my 
eyes! Looking more closely at the volume, I 
found notes written in ink on the vellum by the 
hand of M. Paulin Paris—such as I had seen 
before in many mss., for it was the habit of this 


*This is preceded on ff. cxvi-cxxii by a separate title- 
page and a table of contents. 
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scholar to annotate the mss.—and at the begin- 
ning of the text the following note :— 

‘*Le Roman de Perlesvaus ou Perleval qui 
semble avoir été remanié pour devenir celui de 
Perceval le Gallois. Ila été imprimé 4 la suite 
du 8. Graal sous le titre le second volume du St. 
Graal contenant la conqueste faicte etc. 1516 pet. 
inf. Ici manquent les 5 ou 6 premiers feuillets et 
ce que contiennent les 23 derniers feuillets im- 
primés.”’ 

In conclusion, I may state that M. E. Hucher 
mentions both printed editions in the first volume 
of Le Saint Graal, Le Mans, 1875-78, p. 24 :— 

‘¢ 223 xv’ siécle, sur papier, prototype de I’ édi- 

tion de Philippe Lenoir (1523)’’ and 

‘* Add, 1. E 10292, 10294. Texte pareil a 

celui de l’édition de 1514-1516 d’aprés M. 

Maunde Thompson du British Museum.”’ 
and in other places. On page 26, in speaking of 
the Didot-Perceval, he says :—‘‘cette derniére 
partie différe complétement du Perceval que 
lévéque de Cambray fit écrire pour Jehan de 
Nesle,’’ ete. 

Such an authority on the Arthurian Mss. as my 
late friend, Mr. Henry Ward, has collated the 
edition of 1516 with the various mss. for his Cata- 
logue of the Romances—one I hope that will be 
imitated some day by the authorities of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale—and yet failed to recognize in 
the conqueste the text * of Perceval le Gallois. 


H. Oskar SoMMER. 
Astolat, Camberly, England. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


1. Goth. afdauips ‘abgehetzt, erschépft,’ im- 
plies an inf. *ddjan, which, as Grienberger, Got. 
Wortkunde 5 f., recognized, can not be connected 


with ON. deyia ‘sterben.’ But Grienberger’s 
explanation of the word is equally faulty (cf. 
Uhlenbeck, PBB. 27, 114f.). We may, how- 
ever, refer *ddjan to an IE. base dhé-, dhd-, dha- 
in Ir. dedaim ‘tabesco, fatisco,’ dith ‘Tod, Ende,’ 


8T have collated the printed editions of 1516 and 1528 
with this text, but, owing to want of time, not yet the 
Paris MS. 
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Lat. fatisco ‘fall apart, crumble ; grow weak, be- 
come exhausted, droop, faint, decrease,’ fatigo 
‘weary, tire: vex, annoy,’ famés ‘hunger’ (ef. 
Walde, Et. Wb. s. v., and references). 


2. ON. das ‘ Miidigkeit, Ermiidung,’ dasa 
‘ermiiden,’ désa ‘ermiiden,’ désenn ‘matt, 
triige,’ dase, Norw. daase, Sw. dial. dése ‘lazy, 
inefficient person,’ Sw. ddsig ‘lazy,’ dial. dasa 
‘lie idle,’ ME. dasen ‘stupefy,’ NE. daze, ete. 
(cf. Tamm, Et. Ordb. 114, 116; Falk og Torp 1, 
96) doubtless come from the base dhé- ‘fatiscere.’ 


3. Goth. afddbnan ‘verstummen’: Gk. réy7a 
‘am astonished, dazed,’ ragos ‘astonishment,’ 
duBos ‘astonishment, stupor,’ apBéw ‘be as- 
tonished, obstupeo’ point to bases dheb(h)-, 
dhép-, which may also be from dhé- ‘fatiscere.’ 
To dhéb- belong ON. dapr ‘ matt, schwach ; trau- 
rig,’ ME. daper ‘pretty, neat,’ NE. dapper, pre- 
Germ.*dhabro- ‘ wasting away : small, neat, weak ; 
languishing, pining, sad’ (cf. Bezzenberger, Fick 
Wb. 1‘, 462). See also Color-Names 91, where 
Skt. dabhrd-s ‘gering, schwach,’ etc., are com- 
pared. 


4, Goth. bidagwa ‘ Bettler,’ or bidaga as it is 
better read (cf. Grienberger, Got. Wortkunde 46 ; 
Uhlenbeck, PBB. 30, 266), corresponds in for- 
mation to OE. witega, witga ‘ wise man, prophet,’ 
OHG. wizzago ‘Wahrsager,’ a substantivized 
form of the adj.; OE. witig, OHG. wizag ; and to 
ON. vitke ‘zauberer,’ similarly formed from ON. 
vitegr, OS. witig. These substantives are simply 
the weak form of the adj., like Goth. médaga 
(: mddags), OS. modag (: médago), ete. 

5. Goth. geigan ‘erstreben,’ gageigan ‘ gewin- 
nen,’ Lith. gézius ‘verlange heftig,’ etc. (cf. 
Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb.? 64) may be connected with 
ON. geiga ‘schwanken,’ MHG. gigel, gickel 
‘zucken, kitzel,’ gickeln ‘vor Begierde, Zorn, 
Kitzel u. s. w. beben, zucken,’ NE. giggle. 

For this development in meaning compare the 
following : OHG. springan ‘springen,’ Greek 
orépXoua ‘eile,’ Skt. sprhati, sprhayati ‘eifert 
um, begehrt eifrig.’—Skt. kvipyati ‘wallt auf, 
ziirnt, wird erschiittert,’ Lat. cupio.—Gk. édpyy 
‘rush, onslaught ; struggle, effort for a thing ; 
eagerness, violence, passion.”—Skt. Jdlas ‘sich 
hin und her bewegend, unruhig, unstiit, liistern.’ 
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—OHG. winnan ‘in heftiger Aufregung sein, 
toben, streiten, sich abmiihen,’ wunsken ‘ wiin- 
schen,’ base wen- ‘move quickly, struggle, strive 
for, wish,’ etc.—Skt. vd/ati ‘wendet sich, dreht 
sich’: vrnite, vrnati ‘wirbt um, wihlt, wiinscht,’ 
Lat. volo, ete. —MHG. werben ‘sich drehen, hin- 
und hergehen, sich bemihen, titig sein, streben, 
werben, anwerben, bittend erwerben, bitten um.’ 
—Skt. diyati, ‘schwebt, fliegt,’ Gk. divéw ‘ whirl, 
spin round ; wander,’ etc.: MLG. tiden ‘sich 
wohin begeben, zu etwas eilen ; nach etwas be- 
gehren, hinstreben,’ ON. tisa ‘begehren’; OF. 
tilian ‘strive after, intend, attempt, obtain,’ 
OHG. zilén ‘sich beeilen, sich beeifern, eifrig 
streben nach’; ON. tifa ‘schnell gehen,’ Gk. 
digaw ‘suche auf, verlange’ (cf. author, JE. a”: 
ai 66).—Gk. wéropa ‘fly,’ Lat. peto ‘rush 
at, attack ; seek ; demand, beseech, beg, desire.’— 
OE. fundian ‘hasten, go (to), intend ; aspire, 
desire.’—Lat. gradior ‘stride,’ Ir. ingrennim 
‘verfolge,’ Lith. grodziu ‘suche,’ Skt. grdhyati 
‘schreitet rasch, ist gierig,’? OS. gradag ‘feind- 
selig,’ OHG. gratag ‘intentus, gierig.’—Lith. 
greitas ‘flink, schnell,’ ON. grid ‘ Heftigkeit, 
Hitze,’ MHG. grit ‘ Habsucht, Geiz’ (cf. author, 
Mod. Phil. 1, 240).—MHG. gach ‘schnell, 
plotzlich, ungestiim,’ MLG. ga ‘rasch, schnell,’ 
mi is g@ ‘ich habe Eile, Verlangen.’ 

These examples might be added to indefinitely, 
for words of emotion are closely allied to those of 
motion. Wherever, as in OHG. winnan, etc., we 
find a word meaning ‘rage, struggle, etc.,’ and 
also ‘wish, desire,’ we may be sure that the 
former is nearer the primary meaning than the 
latter. 


6. OHG. klingo, klinga ‘Talschlucht in der 
Wasser fliesst, Gebirgsbach’ is supposed to be 
connected with klingen. This connection, how- 
ever, is mainly in the minds of etymologists, 
though it is not impossible that some who used 
the word referred it in feeling to klingen. In this 
way a secondary relation would grow up between 
the two words, which would even modify the 
meaning of the supposed derivative. But origin- 
ally OHG. klingo probably meant ‘ ravine, gorge, 
deep, narrow valley.’ So MHG. klinge is used. 
We may therefore refer the word to the Germ. 
base kling- ‘draw together’ in OE. elingan ‘con- 
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tract, shrink,’ beelingan ‘enclose, bind,’ OHG. 
klunga ‘Kniiuel,’ etc. Compare MHG. klam 
‘Klemme, Beklemmung : Bergspalte, Schlucht,’ 
klamme ‘Schlucht’; enge ‘ Enge : Schlucht.’ 


7. NHG. klinge ‘blade, sword’ from MHG. 
klinge is still more closely connected in meaning 
with klingen. But if klinge and klingen are 
actually related, we must assume for the former a 
comparatively recent origin. In MHG. klinge 
‘ Metallblittchen ; Schwert’ we certainly have 
but one word, as is usually assumed. But the 
underlying meaning is perhaps not ‘‘ etwas Klin- 
gendes,’’ but rather ‘clump, mass; cudgel, 
sword.’ In this case the word may be referred 
to the Germ. base ling- in the above. Compare 
especially Sw. klunga ‘Kiumpen, Kniiuel,’ OHG. 
klunga ‘ Kniiuel.’ Similarly from a base *gla*d- 
‘sich ballen’ come MDu. cloet ‘ Ruderstange,’ 
ON. klét ‘Schwertknauf,’ Lat. gladius ‘sword’ 
(cf. Walde, Et. Wb. 267). 


8. OHG. kuzilin, MHG. kiitzeln ‘ kitzeln’ is 
a rime-word to OHG. kizilin, MHG. kitzeln, 
OE. citelian, ON. kitla ‘tickle,’ kitl ‘a tickling’ ; 
kita ‘widersprechen,’ kitask ‘streiten, zanken’ 
(cf. Color-Names 54). I formerly thought that 
kuzilon might have taken its u from OHG. jue- 
chen ‘jucken.’ The wu may, however, be original, 
and kuzilén may be related to Russ. zud ‘das 
Jucken,’ zudett ‘jucken.’ 


9. MLG. serwen, MHG. serwen, serben ‘ ent- 
kraftet werden, krinkeln,’ OHG. serawin are 
perhaps from a Germ. base *ser(qg)weé-, related to 
Lith. sergd ‘ bin krank,’ Ir. serg ‘ krankheit.’ 


10. NE. shout from ME. shouten, schouten 
is unexplained. Though not found in OE., it 
may be an old word. At any rate, in form and 
meaning it may be related to Gk. oxvdpaive, 
oxvCopa. ‘be angry,’ Lith. skaudis ‘ gewaltig, 
heftig, schmerzhaft,’ skindziu ‘klage, fihre Be- 
schwerde,’ Lett. stundét ‘ungehalten sein,’ ete. 


11. Goth. -skauwrd, OHG. scora ‘schaufel’ are 
compared with MHG. schorn ‘zusammenkehren,’ 
schitrn ‘antreiben, reizen, schiiren’ (cf. Uhlen- 
beck, Et. Wb.? 172). To these add ON. skora 
‘fordern, herausforden.’ These are from a Germ. 
base skur ‘shove, urge,’ which I should separate 
from OHG. sceran ‘schneiden,’ and refer to a 
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pre-Germ. base sqir- ‘shove, drive ; hasten.’ 
That such a base existed seems probable from the 
fact that several synonymous bases of the type 
squx- occur. Thus: OE. scifun ‘push, shove ; 
move, fall,’ Lith. skubds ‘geschwinde, eilig,’ 
skibti ‘sich beeilen.’—Skt. ‘eilt,’ Lith. 
skudris ‘flink,’ OE. scéot ‘ quick,’ scéotan ‘ move 
quickly, rush; move quickly, shove, throw; 
shoot.’—OE. sciidan, seyndan ‘hasten,’ MHG. 
schiiten, schiitten ‘schwingen, schiitteln; schiitten,’ 
ChSl- skytati sg ‘ vagari.’-—OHG. sciuhen, MHG. 
schiuhen ‘verjagen, (ver)scheuchen ; meiden, 
scheuen,’ schiehen ‘scheuen; sich scheuen ; 
schnell dahinfahren, jagen’: schocke ‘Schaukel ; 
Windstoss,’ schocken ‘in schwingender, schau- 
keluder Bewegung sein,’ NE. shock. 

12. Goth. skira ‘sturm,’ ON. skir, OE. seir 
‘shower,’ OS., OHG. sciiv ‘Schauer, Unwetter, 
Hagel’ may well be referred to the primary 
meaning ‘scatter, spargere.’ This I find in the 
unexplained Skt. churayati, chorayati ‘ streut aus, 
bestreut.’ As this may be for *skureieti, ete., the 
old comparison with Lith. sziaurys ‘ Nordwind,’ 
etc., is still possible. 

13. Early Eng. sweal ‘utter with a shrill 
sound’ is regarded by the Cent. Dict. as a 
variant of squeal. Sweal may be a derivative of 
the base in swell. ‘To the same base may belong 
OHG. swalawa ‘schwalbe,’ ete. Compare also 
Lett. swelpju ‘ pfeife.’ 


14. The slang expression, in the soup, meaning 
‘in difficulty, in an embarrassing position or sorry 
plight, left in the lurch,’ looks and sounds very 
much like a MLG. expression with a similar 
meaning : in de suppe voren, which Liibben, W¢6., 
translates : ‘‘jem. in den Sumpf fiihren, in Ver- 


legenheit und Schaden bringen.’? Was the ex- 
pression brought to America by Low German 
immigrants ? 

15. NE. tangle ‘a knot of threads, or other 
things, united confusedly, a snarl,’ tangle ‘unite 
or knit together confusedly, interweave ; involve, 
insnare’ are supposed to be derivatives of tangle, 
a seaweed, ON. Aongull. So Skeat : ‘To tangle 
is ‘to keep twisting together like seaweed.’ ’’ 
The same explanation is given doubtfully in the 
Cent. Dict., and is adopted by Falk og Torp, Ff. 
Ordbog u, 353. 
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Aside from the improbability of the change in 
meaning tangle ‘seaweed’: tangle ‘knot, snarl,’ 
another explanation presents itself, which, without 
any forcing of meaning, exactly accounts for tan- 
gle ‘knot, snarl.’ This I refer to an OE. *tan- 
glian ‘press or bind together, knot, snarl,’ a 
derivative of the base in OE. getingan ‘press 
against,’ getenge ‘close to; hard pressing,’ OS. 
bitengit ‘bedriickend ; verbunden,’ ON. tengia 
‘zusammenbinden, kniipfen ; verwickeln,’ tengsl 
‘ Band,’ ChSI. dygit ‘Strick, Riemen, Ziigel,’ ete. 


Francis A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 


THE STANZA OF Iy Meworm™. 


The iminediate and lasting popularity of Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam, from the day of its publication, 
has set many people to hunting for the origin of 
the stanza, but their search has revealed only that 
the stanza has been used by relatively few poets, 
and, except by Tennyson, always in short poems. 
Both of these statements seem surprising, for octo- 
syllabics are numerous and familiar in English 
verse, and enclosed rhymes are by no means infre- 
quent. Moreover, the rhyme-scheme of the stanza 
of In Memoriam has been often used, in many 
combinations of pentameters, heptasyllabics, and 
shorter lines. Why is it, then, that this par- 
ticular combination, which has been so heartily 
approved of, should have been so little used ? 

In the very peculiarities of Tennyson’s use of 
the stanza I think we may find an explanation of 
its relatively slight use by other poets. Tetra- 
meter lines, as compared with pentameters, offer 
practically no variation of caesural pause, that is 
to say, they involve sameness in the length of the 
rhythms; and they bring the rhyme-syllables 
perceptibly closer, which tends to emphasize this 
uniformity of rhythm-length. At first glance, a 
tetrameter line seems capable of greater compact- 
ness of statement than a pentameter, simply 
because it is two syllables shorter. Its unifor- 
mity of rhythm, however, results usually in 
greater copiousness, because in the effort to avoid 
this monotony of rhythm by greater rapidity of 
movement, the poet expands into two tetrameters 
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what he might perhaps have said in a single pen- 
tameter. This, I think, is one reason why Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis, for instance, seems so inter- 
minably longwinded, and why Scott’s poems 
please most on a hasty reading. Other devices 
for securing variety of movement — feminine 
rhymes and trisyllable feet, as in Christabel, and 
seven-syllable lines, as in LZ’ Allegro—tend, where 
the lines are grouped in stanzas instead of couplets, 
to destroy or conceal the character of the stanza. 

When we come to examine the various poems 
which Tennyson wrote in the stanza of In Mem- 
oriam, we find that he uses only masculine rhymes 
(such possibly feminine rhymes as ‘ hour : power,’ 
‘fire : higher,’ number only a dozen out of nearly 
1450 rhymes) ; he rarely has a trisyllabie foot, 
and those he uses slur or elide easily ; he never 
reduces the line to seven syllables, which would 
give a trochaic movement; and he uses many 
lines containing only monosyllables. In short, 
all his metrical devices tend to accentuate the 
monotony of the measure, a monotony which, as 
we all know, he uses most skilfully to’accord with 
his profound but carefully restrained emotion. 

One other limitation of the stanza Tennyson 
may seem at first glance to have ignored. Octo- 
syllabic lines arranged either in couplets or in 
alternate rhyme leave the poet free, so far as 
metrical structure is concerned, to make his sen- 
tences of any length : if he ends his sentences with 
the rhyme, the rhyme serves to mark his sentence ; 
if he ends his sentence within the rhyme, the 
rhyme serves to link his sentences. In the case 
of the enclosed rhymes of the Jn Memoriam stanza, 
however, the very arrangement of the rhymes, if 
it is not to be purely arbitrary, invites an observ- 
ance of the stanzaic unit which very definitely 
limits the scope of the stanza, both in its variety 
of eadence and the moods to which it lends itself. 
Charles Kingsley, it will be remembered, spoke ot 
the ‘‘metre so exquisitely chosen, that while the 
major rhyme in the second and third lines of each 
stanza gives the solidity and self-restraint required 
by such deep themes, the mournful minor rhyme 
of each first and fourth line always leads the ear 
to expect something beyond, and enables the 
poet’s thoughts to wander sadly on, from stanza 
to stanza, and poem to poem, in an endless chain 
of ‘Linked sweetness long drawn out.’’’ It is 
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true that Tennyson availed himself of the reduced 
rhyme-emphasis of the last line to ‘run-on’ his 
stanzas, but it must be said that he did this spar- 
ingly. In In Memoriam there are altogether one 
hundred and thirty-three sections, but the familiar 
one which begins, ‘‘ Sweet after showers,’’ is one 
of only seven passages where as many as three 
consecutive stanzas are ‘run-on.’ 

Long ago Professor Corson elaborated Kings- 
ley’s comment, and showed us the difference in 
effect between alternate and enclosed rhymes. As 
an additional illustration of the effect of the en- 
closed rhyme, the following stanzas from a short 
poem by Daniel Copsey, written in 1816, and 
called The Churchyard, are interesting because the 
rhyme of the second and third lines is still further 
emphasized by leaving the first and fourth lines 
rhymeless : 


‘* Brooding, the shades of darkness hang, 
O’er the still sullen house of death ; 
Nature is hush’d ; no zephyr’s breath 

Disturbs the dull and heavy scene. 


The moon appears, the light returns, 
But not the cheering light of day ; 
’Tis a cold light of transient stay, 
No warmth the borrow’d moon-ray yields. 


Its silver beams rest on the tombs, 
But enter not the grave’s confines ; 
There neither sun nor moonlight shines, 
But blackest night forever dwells.’’ 


Thus far, the rhyme-scheme may seem to be the 
chief feature of the stanza of In Memoriam ; but 
if its effect seems to any one to be rather a matter 
of arrangement of rhymes than of length of line, 
two more quotations—the first from The Phoenix 
and the Turtle, the second from Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury’s Upon Combing her Hair—will serve 
to show how completely the cadence is changed 
by making the line either shorter or longer : 


‘¢Let the bird of loudest lay, 
On the sole Arabian tree, 
Herald sad and trumpet be, 
To whose sound chaste wings obey.”’ 


“ Nay, thou art greater, too! More destiny 
Depends on thee than on her influence. 
No hair thy fatal hand doth now dispense 
But to some one a thred of life must be. 
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But stay ! methinks new beauties do arise 
While she withdraws these glories which were spread : 
Wonder of beauties ! set thy radiant head, 

And strike out day from thy yet fairer eyes.’’ 


After what has been said, it should not seem so 
very surprising that the familiar metre and the 
simple arrangement of rhymes of Tennyson’s 
stanza have occurred so rarely in combination. 
It may perhaps seem less surprising when we see 
how the metrical limitations of this stanza result 
in a narrowing of the poet’s choice of material. 
Some critics have called the stanza ‘‘ preéminently 
elegiac,’’ but no one, I think, has pointed out that 
its adaptedness, obvious as it may be, is to one 
type of elegy only. Lycidas, and Adonais, and 
Thyrsis differ from In Memoriam in mood and in 
treatment so completely that their difference in 
metre is natural and inevitable. In Lycidas, 
Milton used the imagery of the pastoral ; the 
poem was his tribute to the memory of a college 
acquaintance, sincere, we may suppose, but neither 
intense nor profound in its feeling, or he would 
not have chosen a convention so archaic as to be 
markedly artificial. In Adonais, Shelley lamented 
the untimely death of a fellow poet of nearly his 
own age. Shelley and Keats were not intimate 
friends, so Shelley had no acute sense of personal 
bereavement ; he tried to put into verse his vivid 
perception of a spirit as ambitious and as lofty as 
his own. For his vehicle he chose the Spenserian 
stanza, the longest and the fullest of our stanza- 
forms, and he swung through this usually lan- 
guorous stanza with a breathless whirl and a 
surrender to the fervor of his mood that hardly 
any other stanza could so well exhibit—certainly 
not that of In Memoriam. In Arnold’s Thyrsis, 
again, the mood is not that of In Memoriam ; it 
is, for one thing, a certain half-sweet sadness that 
comes from living over again in memory some of 
the happy days of student life and companionship : 
it seems to me to evade the deeper questionings 
that vexed Tennyson. So we find that Arnold, 
like the others, chose a more spacious, less austere 
stanza than that of In Memoriam. 

In fact, the only English elegy which invites 
direct comparison is Gray’s, which, like Tenny- 
son’s, was great enough to give its name to the 
stanza in which it was written. Metrically, the 
comparison is singularly instructive. To expand 
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In Memoriam into pentameters might be a perilous 
venture, but to cut the Elegy down to four-beat 
lines, chiefly by omitting dissyllabic adjectives, will 
show how much fuller the pentameter quatrain is. 
(The omission of the adjectives, even though many 
of them are conventional, changes the picture 
enough to make one sceptical of Emerson’s advice 
to ‘‘Use substantives.’’) One or two stanzas of 
the Elegy will serve to fix in our minds its charac- 
teristic rhythm : 
‘* Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 


Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign.’’ 


Here are the same stanzas cut down to octo- 
syllabic lines : 
Now fades the landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a stillness holds, 


Save where the beetle wheels his flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the folds ; 


Save that, from yonder ivied tower, 
The owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand’ring near her bower, 
Molest her solitary reign. 


The following stanzas admit of the In Memoriam 
rhyme-scheme : 
Beneath those elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a heap, 


The fathers of the hamlet sleep, 
Each in his cell forever laid. 


The swallow twitt’ring from the shed, 
The call of incense-breathing morn, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their bed. 


Obviously, we have lost Gray’s cadence, as well 
as his sonorousness ; we have left only a barren 
scantness of phrase that is hopelessly inadequate. 
Gray’s stanzas are as polished, as carefully finished, 
as Tennyson’s ; both are full of sadness ; but Gray’s 
express the general, universal sentiments of the 
race in the presence of mortality—sentiments which 
are true and sincere and fundamental, to be sure, 
but which are not in the least profound in the 
way in which In Memoriam is. Moreover, Gray 
really enjoyed his theme; in his day—as the 
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Night Thoughts and many another poem show— 
the ‘‘ pleasures of melancholy’’ were in the air. 
Gray wrote in a stanza which is ample, leisurely, 
to suit a mood that is gently melancholy, that 
moralises peacefully. Tennyson’s stanza has the 
monotone of a spirit that has questioned and 
struggled, and has triumphed by wearing out the 
doubt, and has only a tired, tense voice with 
which to tell its victory. Surely, the elegiac 
mood, like the lyric, has many phases ; and unless 
those phases can be most fitly expressed by a stanza 
which is metrically plain and bare, they will find 
expression, as they have thus far, in other forms 
-—and not in the stanza of In Memoriam. 


Epwarp Payson Morton. 


Indiana University. 


A POSSIBLE REFRAIN OF A LOST 
MEDLEVAL FRENCH POEM. 


In Bartsch’s Chrestomathie de [ ancien francais 
(fourth edition, cols. 341, 342) is printed a 
motet drawn from Paul Heyse’s Romanische Ine- 
dita. It contains little besides the description of 
the maiden loved by the poet. After the throat 
and chin it is the turn of the mouth : 

Sa frece bouce riant 

Ki tous jors dist par samblant : 
‘* Baisies, baisies moi, amis, 
Toudis.’’ 

The words uttered by the ‘‘frece bouce’’ do 
not possess the natural flavor of popular poetry, 
however alluring they may be in fact, and because 
of their lack of concord with the refrains of folk 
lyric may not be assigned to the domain of carole 
song. But they must belong to some poem, 
popular or literary, which enjoyed a fairly wide 
reputation, for they occur elsewhere under the 
same circumstances, though in quite unexpected 
combinations. 

In Herbert’s Dolopathos,' which was written 
not far from 1223, the evil queen resolves to 
appeal to her step-son in person. She is most 
beautiful, her mouth lovely : 


(11. 8-11.) 


1 Edited by Brunet and Montaiglon, Paris, 1856. 
Bibliotheque Elzévirienne. 
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Petite bouche bien assize, 

Et sanbloit que toujours deist : 

‘* Baise, baise,’’ et qu’il ne quist, ete. 

(1. 3859-61.) 

In the half Arthurian poem, half roman d’ aven- 
ture of loriant et Florete,? a similar situation 
gives rise to the same phraseology. The heroine 
of the poem is most winning. All the graces of 
mind and body are hers. Her mouth, too, is 
small and well placed : 


Petite bouche bien seant : 

Si samble qu’enfes voit disant : 

‘* Baise, baise, je voil baisier.”’ 

(11. 2903-05. ) 

The likeness of description and words in these two 
passages might suggest that the author of one 
poem was acquainted with the lines of the other. 
If this were the case, then Floriant et Florete, 
where the idea is evolved naturally, would be 
earlier than Doloputhos, where the eulogy of 
beauty seems rather forced. The contents of 
Floriant et Florete would not militate against this 
relation. ‘They deal with social customs and 
physical charms in a way that suggests the in- 
terest in such subjects of the generation which 
ends with Guillaume de Dole, rather than the 
indifference to descriptive verse which is shown 
by the romantic literature which follows Guil- 
laume de Lorris’ Roman de la Rose. At all 
events, in contradistinction to the language of the 
motet, FJoriant et Florete and Dolopathos point to 
a direct source, which is at once common and 
independent. On the other hand, all three poems 
probably derive from the same original. 

Is there any other indication of the age or form 
of this original? The first version of Floire et 
Blanchejleur,* quite surely composed before 1170, 
might bring some testimony to bear on the age, 
though that testimony is very slight. In a de- 
scription of the tomb built by the parents of Floire 
with the purpose of deceiving that prince in regard 
to the fate of his sweetheart, there is an account 
of two images, decorations of the monument, made 
to represent the two children. When the wind 


* Edited by Fr. Michel for the Roxburghe Club, Edin- 
burgh, 1873. 

3 Edited by E. du Méril, Paris, 1856. 
Elzévirienne. 


Bibliotheque 
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blows, these images bend towards each other, kiss 
and exchange endearing words : 
Ce dist Floires a Blancefior, 
‘* Baisiez moi, bele, par amor.” 
(Il. 587, 588.) 


The maiden answers with protestations of affection. 

The difference between this passage and the 
text of the other three poems is great enough to 
preclude any possibility of contact. There is no 
description of beauty, no allusion to a mouth. 
The man speaks the words and not the woman. 
The resemblance consists merely in the attitude of 
the lovers and in the terms used. The details in 
Floire et Blanchefleur are not numerous enongh 
nor sufficiently striking to justify any conclusion 
as to their souree. ‘They may have been due to 
the invention of the author only. Or they may 
be the echo of some such description and refrain 
as we find in the other three. But for these 
latter we may assume, with a considerable degree 
of plausibility, the existence of a common original, 
an original which was probably one of the many 
lyrics that celebrated the favorite themes of ro- 
mantic love in the last half of the twelfth century. 


F. M. Warren. 
Yale University. 


GRAF FRIEDRICH VON STOLBERG IN 
ENGLAND. 


The enthusiasm with which Klopstock’s Messiah 
and especially The Death of Adam were received 
in England in the latter half of the 18th century 
would seem to justify the supposition that English 
men of letters would besiir themselves to become 
better acquainted with the members of the Gdét- 
tinger Hain, that inner circle of followers of the 
German Milton. It might be expected that along 
with Gessner, Biirger and Voss, who sooner or 
later attained more or less popularity in England, 
Graf Friedrich von Stolberg, Klopstock’s favorite 
and most ardent admirer, who was being pro- 
claimed, next to the master himself, as Germany’s 
greatest lyric poet, would find recognition across 
the channel. But the fact is that only the summit 
of the German Parnassus was visible from the 
narrow standpoint of insular self-sufficiency which 
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England occupied at this lowest ebb of her own 
literary productiveness. 

It was not until 1784, just previous to the 
outbreak of a renewed interest in German 
literature, which culminated in the Kotzebue 
inundation of the English stage, that Stolberg 
found in England an admirer who considered it 
worth while to introduce him to a wider circle of 
readers. The Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 
1784, published in its department of ‘‘Sclect 
Poetry,’’ two odes translated from the German of 
Frederick Leopold Count Stolberg, by J. Six, an 
author whose contributions to literature have not 
entitled him to an enduring reputation. He may 
however be identical with the scientist, James Six, 
who in 1794 published The Construction of a 
Thermometer and at various times wrote for the 
Philosophical Transactions. Whatever the trans- 
lator’s literary ability and productiveness, he 
deserves unusual praise for his rendering of these 
two odes The Apparition and Homer. Not only 
in strophe form and rhythm does he surpass his 
model, but the poetic figures are developed with a 
beautiful imagery and melodious cadence not to 
be found in the original. It is not unlikely that 
the poetic value of these odes induced the editors 
of the magazine to insert in their ‘‘ Review of 
New Publications’’ for the next month, a brief 
notice of Stolberg’s translation of Homer’s Iliad. 
We are told that the Germans esteemed this the 
best translation extant, although the reviewer 
inclines to the belief that it is inferior to the Italian 
Annibal Caro’s Aeneid. 

Those two attempts to call the attention of the 
reading public to Stolberg’s works were productive 
of no tangible results. Many years elapse before 
he is again mentioned in the English reviews. In 
1797, Thomas Holcroft, the author of many 
successful comedies, and for many years a literary 
mediator between England and France, and 
England and Germany, published Stolberg’s 
Travels through Germany, Switzertand, Italy and 
Sicily. The original had been reviewed in the 
Monthly Review, as early as 1795, by William 
Taylor of Norwich, who refers to Stolberg’s fame 
as a translator of Homer, and commends him 
especially for his romance in dialogue, The Island, 
after the manner of Plato’s Republic. Although 
Taylor should receive full acknowledgment for 
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his untiring efforts to introduce German literature 
into England, he is by no means a discriminating 
critic, and the lavish praise bestowed upon the 
Travels is equalled only by his own willingness to 
join the ranks of the Kotzebue admirers. The 
following description of Stolberg’s treatment of his 
material is suggestive of Taylor’s attitude toward 
German literature in general. ‘Its peculiar 
feature is the uniform endeavor to employ the 
reader on objects of agreeable contemplation. 
Objects the most habituated to ridicule rise 
hallowed from his embellishing touch. Italy is 
here idealized into a terrestrial paradise, where the 
author like another Anacharsis has only to look 
about him and praise.’’ 

Holcroft’s translation met with a very favorable 
reception at the hands of the reviewers. Both 
the Monthly and the Critical cited ten or twelve 
pages of extracts. There are two considerations 
which should have made this a popular work in 
England. This was an age of peregrination and 
books of travel were being voraciously devoured 
by the public. Moreover Stolberg’s conservative 
position on the political questions which had been 
shaking the continent and threatening England 
were acceptable at a time when the Anti-Jacobin 
reaction against the principles of the French 
Revolution was at a high pitch. The defects of 
the work did not pass entirely unnoticed. It was 
justly censured for inflation by quotation from 
ancient writers, and for redundancy of matter, but 
little account was made of a lightness of touch 
and superficiality of treatment which distinguish 
this work from the travels of a Heine or a Goethe. 
The translation was justly termed proper, elaborate 
and elegant, yet lacking Stolberg’s poetic style 
and marred by a certain diffuseness not native to 
the original. 

But one further attempt was made in these 
years to popularize Stolberg in England. In 
1800, the Rev. John Whitehouse, Vicar of 
Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire, published in quarto a 
twenty-one page translation of the Hymn to the 
Earth. The writer has searched in vain for a 
copy of this work. The only information as to 
its merits is gained from the Monthly Review for 
April, 1801, which noted the translation and 
ascribed to it considerable merit. The reviewer 
was especially attracted by the epistle of Count 
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Frederick to his brother Christian, which reminded 
him of Goldsmith’s pathetic address to his brother 
in the Traveler. He further discovered an echo 
of Milton’s line ‘‘ Pillows his chin upon an orient 
wave.”’ 

It is not unlikely that a careful perusal of the 
English magazines of this period would bring to 
light many hitherto unnoted attempts by various 
individuals to introduce into England their 
favorite German authors. 


GrorGE M. BAKER. 
Yale University. 


PARTENOPEUS IN CATALONIA 
AND SPAIN. 


Buchanan has published recently’ a valuable 
bibliography of the Peninsular versions of Parté- 
nopeus, at the same time raising the question 
whether the Catalan edition is really based on the 
Castilian version as it has come down to us. He 
finds that the end of the novel presents some dif- 
ficulty in this respect. 

I have already suggested’ that the Catalan text 
is based on a Castilian edition which occupies an 
intermediate place between the edition of Toledo 
1526 and that of Valladolid 1623. Some new 
details will, I believe, corroborate this opinion.* 

First, it must be remembered that the end of 
the Arsenal copy has not been composed by the 
original author of the French poem. In its 
primary form, represented by all other Mss., 
only one marriage takes place. I have tried to 
prove that the group of versions to which the 
Spanish text belongs is derived from that form of 
the poem. In contrast to the Scandinavian ver- 
sions, the Spanish novel has kept the original 
close : Gaudin is not married to Urraque. It is 
true that he marries wna donzella hija dalgo, but 


1 Modern Language Notes, No. 1, 1906. 

2 Parténopeus de Blois. Videnskabs-Selskabets Skrifter, 11. 
Hist.-Filos. Kl., 1904, No. 3, Kristiania. 

*Dr. Bédtker’s conjectures will be considered in the 
introduction to my edition of Partinuplés. In the mean- 
time I hope to have an opportunity of examining the old 
text preserved at the University of Barcelona.—MILTON 
A. BUCHANAN. 
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this is clearly an innovation. In the Catalan 
translation Urraque has replaced the donzella. 
It only cost the trouble of changing a few words 
to bring about this very appropriate conclusion, 
and the resemblance to the Scandinavian branch 
must be considered quite illusory. It would in- 
deed be inadmissible that Urraque’s wedding, 
once introduced, should be given up in favour of 
a donzella. 

The Catalan text presents some other points 
which, in my opinion, are more serious arguments 
against my theory. In Crapelet, v. 6319 ff, we 
hear that Melior receives his sister, et puis U’ en- 
maine en un vergier. The Catalan text tells us 
that Melior and her ladies were waiting for Ur- 
raque en un verger, que era devant lo cami ahont 
ella devia passar . . . y apres sen entraren en un 
retret (Tarragona, p. 106). The mention of the 
verger is puzzling, as it is not in the Castilian 
version. 

When Parténopeus meets Gaudin, he asks him 
to let his pages go aside, cf. Crapelet, v. 7787 
(Gaudin, Ses cing vallez a mis arrivre. After the 
tournament, all are content sino lo Solda que senana 
molt enujat perque no avia conseguit lo que tant 
desitjava (Tarragona, p. 174). These and some 
other apparently genuine passages are wanting in 
the Castilian text. I do not, however, consider 
them decisive, as they may have been readily sup- 
plied by the context. How are we else to explain 
that the Aldana text once quite unexpectedly 
approaches the Catalan translation? In the Cas- 
tilian editions (Toledo, &c.) the narrative sud- 
denly breaks off after Aufete is baptized. Aldana 
continues, p. 45: y sin que Aufete lo supiese, se 
huyé el Conde & las sierras de Ardeiia, y Aufete se 
torné & casa del Rei su padre. 

The Catalan translation informs us : 

‘**Y aprés lo Compte sen tornd en lo desert, que 
son Criat nou sabé. Y quant fonch en las serras 
de Ardenya, trabi los Cavalls que encara estavan 
lligats, y ell los deslligdé, perque poguessen anar 
allé ahont volguessen ; aprés lo Compte sen dev- 
allé al peu de la Montanya, y alli trobé una Font, 
y vent que era lloch molt aspre, y desert, deliberd 
de estar alli, per fer molt major, y mes gran peni- 
tencia’’ (Tarragona, p. 96). 

The narrative shows later on that Parténopeus 
has stolen away to the Ardennes; he is even 
obliged to have a horse (not two). The fountain 
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is also mentioned later on. It must be borne in 
mind that the Aldana text, as Buchanan himself 
states, rather closely follows the original. This 
original surely was, if not exactly the edition of 
which a copy exists in the British Museum,’ at 
least an edition very much like it. I have par- 
ticularly noted the common false spelling Mars 
for Mares. 

Instances of genuine readings in Catalan corres- 
ponding to altered readings in Castilian have not 
been met with. It need hardly be said that the 
Castilian text—besides the end—presents certain 
readings which we are entitled to consider genuine, 
and which are not found in the Catalan editions. 
The Catalan translation is very free, and we should 
not wonder that it contains amplifications which 
do not exist in Spanish, nor that, vice versa, it 
has left out some of the amplifications of the 
Spanish text. 

The Valladolid edition and the Catalan transla- 
tion have some lacunz and even some readings in 
common. ‘The age of the hero is here quinze, but 
in the Toledo and Brit. Mus. copies, doze afios. 
The war-cry of the Spaniards is, in the latter 
edftions, Santiago, sant Jaimes, whereas the Valla- 
dolid and Catalan texts read Santiago, Santiago. 

On the other hand, Parténopeus receives in the 
Catalan text cent camells, the name of his com- 
panion is spelt Gaudin, and the pope’s niece is 
still called Elisena (well-known from the Amadis), 
just as in the two oldest Castilian texts mentioned. 
The Valladolid edition only offers diez camellos and 
spells the names Guadin, Elenisa.* 

These are no decisive proofs, but, everything 
taken into consideration, we may infer that the 
Catalan text is probably translated from a Caatil- 
ian text which only slightly differs from the Toledo 
edition, and which had already introduced some 
of the characteristics of the Valladolid edition. 


*This copy is said to have been printed at Sevilla about 
1560 (Gallardo, no. 1021), but the statement is not very 
certain. The date may, however, be approximately cor- 
rect. Buchanan reads on the title-page muye | forgado. 
The frame of the wood-cut is, however, wanting on the 
right side, which indicates that the reading was meant to 
be muy es | forcado.* The text very nearly approaches 
the Toledo edition. 

*TI merely corrected a slight inaccuracy in Gallardo.— 
M. A. B. 

’ Buchanan quotes Elenisa from the Aldana text. In 
the Cordoba edition the name is, however, spelt Elicena. 
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The more important changes were merely brought 
about by the translator. 
* * * * * 

I have become aware that the Icelandic form 
Urakia, has nothing to do with Urracla, carried 
into Spanish from Urracle. Urakia has been influ- 
enced by the true Norwegian masculine name 
Urekia, which indeed is a common spelling of 
several ss. * 

The Danish form Fraga, not unfrequently em- 
ployed in the ms. and exclusively used in the 
oldest edition known, and Icelandic Urakia indi- 
cate a common Old Norse source Uraka. This 
corresponds to the Urake of the English frag- 
ment and stipulates French Urraque. We see 
that Urraque and Urracle alternate in the French 
Mss., in certain cases even in the same ms. We 
have to explain the coexistence of the forms with 
or without 7 in the younger group of versions 
through alternating use in the original which 
forms their base. 

The question of the real ending of the French 
poem has been discussed by Sneyders de Vogel.® 
He particularly draws attention to the mention of 
Ernoul’s sons, &c., vv. 1741 ff. This passage as 
well as the allusion to the return of Ancelat, vv. 
5728 ff., does not seem to be justified without 
recurring to what may be called the second part 
of the poem. But similar inaccuracies occur else- 
where ; they are not unfrequently found in Chres- 
tien. Thus, for instance, the love of Gauvain and 
Lunete ° is entirely forgotten by the author. It is 
at least worth noticing that the longer English 
version closes immediately after the marriage, as 
may be seen by the very complete and very valu- 
able ms. in the British Museum, Addit. 35,288 : 
And Jus Endeth e Romans of partonope. 


A. TRAMPE BODTKER. 
Handelsgymnasium, Kristiania. 


*T have now examined the ms. Brit. Mus. Add. 4860 ff. 
189-208, (xvuith century hand). Ward, Catal. of Romances 
in the Dep. of MSS. in the Brit. Mus. (1, p. 707), says that 
the text has evidently been derived, though with consid- 
erable alterations, from the ‘Danish’ ms. A. M., 533, 
4° Perg. It is true that the Brit. Mus. Ms. very often 
exhibits the readings of that Ms., but it oftener follows the 
other connected Mss., and thus occupies an intermediate 
position. It is no copy of any Ms. actually known, but 
offers no peculiar interest. 

5 Revue des langues romanes, 1905, pp. 5 ff. 

® Chev. au lion, vv. 2395-2441. 
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ANGLO-SAXONICA. 
OE. arsgang (latrina). 
Aldhelm’s latrinarum (ed. Giles, p. 54, 30), 


is in the Brussels Ms. (Mone, Quedlen u. Forsch. 
I, p. 411°= Bouterwek, ZjdA. 9. 498”) as well 
as in the Digby ms. (Napier OFG/. 1, 3917) 
interpreted by arganga, which Bouterwek sug- 
gested to stand for arsganga. ‘Thence,’ says 
Napier in his note to the gloss quoted, ‘is the 
earsgang of Ettmiiller, Leo, Bosworth-Toller.’ 
But he doubts the propriety of such an inference, 
in the first place, ‘because both mss. have ar-, 
not arsganga’ ; in the second place, ‘ because the 
compound is an unlikely one.” However, arsgang 
will have to stand, for all that. For it is five 
times on record in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, and 
twice we meet with the mistake ar- for ars- in the 
first volume, p. 4: wid fon Je mon Aurh his ar- 
gang blode utyrne = p. 82, where O has the correct 
ars-; in the third volume, p. 138, Aus him eglep 
se blod rine. hwilum Aurh Aa nosa hym yrup blod, 
hwilum Jane on arsganga sitt hyt hym fram yrnap; 
and, gif hyt of Aan Aerman Aanne myht Au purh 
Aane arsgang hyt geenawan. Finally, on p. 140, 
anne he to arsganga ge/, ete. 


OE. wingeard (vitis). 


Aldhelm’s vitis (ed. Giles, p. 27. 18) is in the 
Brussels Ms. interpreted by winierdas (Mone, p. 
372* = Bouterwek, ZdA. 9, 454"), which in the 
Digby ms. is spelled wingerdes. Napier, in his 
note to the gloss (OEG/. 1, 2017), doubtingly 
asks : ‘Read wingeardes? It can hardly be win- 
gyrd ‘a vine branch,’ as gyrd is feminine.’ But 
there is more than sufficient proof for a masculine 
wingeard ‘vine branch.’ In the third volume of 
the Leechdoms, p. 86, we find nim wingeardes saz 
(=? sed) 3 gnid on wete. Ibid., p. 162, we are 
told that gif middeswintres messedeg bid on sunnan 
deg, then, among other things, wingeardas will be 
gode. Ibid., p. 164, we learn that wingeardas, 
under certain conditions, beod geswencfulle. In 
the second volume (which I shall quote according 
to Leonhardi’s reprint in vol. v1 of Bibliothek d. 


1See also J. W. Bright, The Gospel of St. John in West- 
Saxon, Boston, 1904, Note xv, 5. 
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ags. Prosa, p. 57, 21), we read of wingeardes 
twigu ufeweard merwe. Thus, also, the Regius 
Psalter (ed. F. Roeder), Hym. 6, 32, explains 
vitis by wingeard, while the Vespasian Psalter has 
wintreow, and Luke 22, 18 both the Lindisfarne 
and the Rushworth gloss render vitis by wingeardes 
and this same genitive case for vitis occurs in the 
Durham Ritual 3, 10. Hence the compounds 
wingeard (-bdg, -hdc, -hring) do not belong, as 
Sweet prints them, under wingeard m. ‘ vineyard,’ 
but under wingeard m. ‘vine.’ Nor can win- 
geardhring mean ‘bunch of grapes,’ as Sweet in 
his Dictionary, p. 207°, though doubtingly puts it. 
As is plain from WH. 213, 16, corimdi witi[s] 
racemi uel botriones uel circuli wingeard-hringas, 
the meaning must be the same as that of wingeard- 
hie (capreolus), WW. 201, 31, namely ‘vine- 
tendril.’ 


Is OE. capian a nonce-word ? 


Sweet, in his Dictionary, p. 32°, records it as such 
with the meaning ‘turn, face.’ His one instance 
is, I suppose, from Leechd. 11, 266, 23, guf heo 
(the sun) hine ontend. neodan. Jonne capad he 
(the moon) wp. I can add another instance from 
the Boulogne Prudentius glosses (ed. Holder), 
Germania, 393", sapinus eapiende, and I 
refer, by comparison, to Ahd. Gl. u, 589, 74, 
uteminens also he vpeapénthi; ibid. 11, 556, 31, 
supinus caffander; ibid. u, 541, 61, supinata 
[cervice] capfantemo ; ibid. u, 389, 1, supinus 
vjchaffenter. 


OE. edwinde ‘whirlpool.’ 


Besides Z/d A. 9, 421°, voraginis . . marg, ead- 
windan, we have, ibid. 9, 423°, in voraginem 

. edwindan.... and ibid. 9, 529%, voragines 
edwinde. These three instances from the Brussels 
Ms. reappear in the Digby ms. as printed by 
Napier, OEGI. 1, 636; 707; 5474; and they 
are increased by one from WIV. 178, 15 vortex 
edwinde. Compare Ald. Gil. u, 595, 11 rotet 
eduuinde. 


OE. edtelg (rediviva se. purpura). 


Though in his OFT. p. 542*, Sweet correctly 
ranges the Corpus gloss 1732 rediva aettaelg under 
telg ‘dye,’ he has failed to give it a place in his 
Dictionary, perhaps, because of my one-time con- 
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jecture edeuclig. This I wish to retract now as 
unnecessary. I believe wttelg stands for edtelg 
‘redyeing’ and the rediva of the lemma is the 
rediviva of Aldhelm (ed. Giles), p. 19, 30. As 
to telg ‘dyeing,’ compare Leechd. 11, 178, on 
xiii nihte monan is god elc telge to anginnanne. 

I, also, wish to retract what I have said in 
Anglia with regard to the necessity of changing 
reodnaese (partiea) of Corpus 1529 to reodlese. 
As to the genuineness of nese ‘(soft) skin,’ there 
cannot be any doubt. Besides WW. 337, 3, 
nebris nese odSe heorha = ibid. 552, 19, nebris 
nest (read neesc), the word is on record in the 
Leechdoms no less than three times, in the part 
reprinted by Leonhardi for the sixth volume of 
Bibliothek d. ags. Prosa, p. 12. 11 do on nese ; 
p. 32. 18 == 42. 35 bind. on neesce. While the 
lese of readlese (rubricata) of the Brussels-Digby 
Aldhelm glosses corresponds to German Lésch, 
the nese of the reodnese (parthica) of the Corpus, 
etc., may be an n-by-form of German mésch 
‘name eines pelzwerkes (Grimm, DWid. v1, 
2595). I am all the more inclined to assume 
connection between the two because of MLG. 
nasch = masch ‘receptacle for letters, jewels, etc.’ 
See Schiller-Liibben, Mndd. Wtb. ur, 159. I ven- 
ture the suggestion that this nasch (masch) was 
originally nothing but the soft skin of OE. nese, 
used to wrap valuables up in. As to OE. lese 
(dese), it has its congener not only in Bavarian 
lésch, but, much nearer home, in MLG. losch, 
and réadlese (rubricata) has its exact counterpart 
in réthlosch -lesch -laseh ‘ rotgegerbtes Ledern, Cor- 
duan,’ recorded by Schiller-Liibben mt, 515». 
The quotation we find there from Ndd. Eechtsb. 
f. 155, rothlasch sal nymant mynne vorkopen wen 
eyne Kunne ‘Of Corduan leather no one shall sell 
less than five skins,’ may lead us to a better un- 
derstanding of 


OE. cine (quaternio). 


Sweet, Dict., p. 54°, suggests derivation from 
cinan, and compares geclofa, explaining it as 
‘folded sheet of parchment.’ But is it not rather 
like MLG. Kunne and Irish cin, a loan from Latin 
quinum, and meant, consequently, by reason of its 
origin, as the Irish and MLG. word does mean, 
‘a layer of five skins (sheets of parchment)?’ 
Not that Ir. cin means also ‘a quire’ and, finally, 
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‘book’ in general. According to Sweet, the word 
occurs only in the glosses. But, besides WW. 
164, 1 = 314, 10 — 541, 5, there is also an in- 
stance of it in Byrhtferth’s Handbie 189, ie 
warnige pene fe has cinan fengd to aspyrianne. 
This instance, at the same time, shows that the 
word cannot be masculine as Sweet would make 
it, but must be feminine, as Ir. cin is feminine, 
and if my conjecture as to origin be correct, the 
vowel is probably just as long as it is in Irish. 
It is even possible that the OE. word is not a 
direct loan from Latin, put passed into OE. 
through O. Irish. 


OE. ceosol (gurqustium). 


I once believed to have reason for impugning 
the genuineness of ceoso/ as translation of gurgus- 
tium, and suggested corruption from ceolor. But 
I have come to think differently of the matter 
now. I disagree with Sweet in so far as he sepa- 
rates cesol (ventriculus, stomachus avis), Ep. 1054 
from cesol (qurgustium), Ep. 457. I believe the 
two are one, and cesol (ventriculus) confirming 
cesol (qurgustium), I feel forced to give up my 
former theory, all the more so because there seems 
to be a Low German counterpart of the OE. word, 
if I am not mistaken in my conception of keusel I 
came across the other day, reading J. R. zur 
Megede’s novel, Modeste, in Uber Land u. Meer, 
1905, No. 45, p. 1002, col. 1. A certain squire 
of Prussian Lithuania is introduced there as ex- 
pressing his regret that he could not get a shot at 
a fox sneaking around constantly in den KeusELN 
da dritben. Der Kreth, he continues, steigt in 
meinem Hiihnerstall aus und ein, als wenn das so 
sein miisste Gegen Abend wird er wol 
wieder hojlich auf meinem Hofe anfragen, ob nicht n 
groésseres KEUSELGESCHAFT zu machen ist. 


Is there warrant for bedwce(e)an (tradere) ? 


According to Sievers, Ags. Grammatik’, § 407, 
note 19, such warrant is given by the HH.gl. 
bedehte (tradidit). Hpt. gl. stands for Glosse in 
Haupt’s Z{dA. (9, 441"), and it is true enough 
that there we find the gloss as quoted printed by 
Bouterwek. But only a few years after Bouter- 
wek’s publication Dietrich had (ZfdA. 11, 


434 ff.) drawn attention to Bouterwek’s peculiar 
way of editing the Brussels glosses ‘‘ worin leider 
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was der codex hat und was vermutung ist, nicht 
allemal zu ersehen ist so dass vor dem 
gebrauche seiner neuen recension ohne vergleichung 
der ausgabe Mone’s gewarnt werden muss und eine 
neue streng kritische collation der wichtigen glos- 
sensammlung zu wiinschen ist. This warning as 
well as Hausknecht’s remark (in Anglia v1, 103) 
as to Bouterwek’s misprints seems to have entirely 
escaped the notice of Sievers. Otherwise, I am 
sure, the distinguished Anglicist would have turned 
to Mone’s print of the glosses and there, on page 
361, 95, he would have found the usual interpre- 
tation of tradidit, betehte, which is borne out by 
Napier’s print of the Digby ms. ( 1, 1479). 
It is, then, on a mere misprint of Bouterwek that 
Sievers bases his assumption of an alleged OE. 
bedece(e)an (tradere). It may he wel! to point 
out here one or two more errors in the Ags. Gram- 
matik. In § 222, note 4, we are told that the 
form thuachl occurs in the Epinal. For Epinal 
read Erfurt 326. Another, more serious, error is 
in the statement, § 413, note 1, that geregnode 
is a preterit form occurring in the Epinal. As 
geregnode glosses conposito of mendacio conposito, 
Epinal 618 (== Oros. 3, 16, 12) it is plain that 
it must be the instrumentalis of the past participle 
and, consequently, cannot be the preterit. This 
mistake has passed over into Biilbring’s Alten- 
glisches Elementarbuch, § 434, with the addi- 
tional error that geregnodw is rendered by reg- 
nete ‘ rained.’ 


Is there an OE. besiitian, from which besiitod 
‘dirty’? 
Sweet has inferred this entry from the Boulogne 


-t. sordidum 
Prudentius gloss ( Germania xx, 403°) obsoletum 


besutod. I would suggest that besutod is either 
mistake for besdtud, and that we have to do then 
with besdtian, a derivative of sdt ‘soot,’ or that 
besutod is misread for besittod = besmittod, which 
glosses caccabatus (ZfdA. 9, 504"). 


Orro B. ScHLuTTeER. 


Wolfenbiittel, Germany. 
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ST. HUBERTUS IN GOETHE’S 


Sz. Rocuvusrest zu BinGen. 


In Goethe’s charming, grandfatherly account of 
the festival in honor of St. Rochus held on the 
saint’s day, August 16, 1814, occurs the following 
passage. The poet and his friends were sitting at 
table at Riidesheim, in the evening, talking of the 
saint : 

‘«Indessen hatte sich ein Fremder eingefunden 
und zu Tische gesetzt, den man auch als einen 
Wallfahrer betrachtete und desshalb sich um so 
unbefangener zum Lobe des Heiligen erging. 
Allein zu grosser Bewunderung der wohlgesinnten 
Gesellschaft fand sich dass er, obgleich Katholik, 
gewissermassen ein Widersacher des Heiligen sey. 
Am sechzehnten August, als am Festtage, wih- 
rend so viele den heiligen Rochus feyerten, brannte 
ihm das Haus ab. Ein anderes Jahr am selbigen 
Tage, wurde sein Sohn blessirt ; den dritten Fall 
wollte er nicht bekennen. 

Ein kluger Gast versetzte darauf: bei einzelnen 
Fillen komme es hauptsichlich darauf an, dass 
man sich an den eigentlichen Heiligen wende, in 
dessen Fach die Angelegenheit gehére. Der 
Feuersbrunst zu wehren, sey St. Florian beauf- 
tragt ; den Wunden verschaffe St. Sebastian Hei- 
lung ; was den dritten Punet betreffe so wisse man 
nicht ob St. Hubertus vielleicht Hiilfe geschafft 
hiitte ?* 

The words now italicized seem to have presented 
a very serious difficulty to Goethe’s editors, the 
latest, of whom, Karl Heinemann, gives merely the 
following helpless footnote (17,263) :—‘‘ Bischof 
von Liittich (700-728), Patron der Jiager.’’ 
Strehlke, in the Hempel edition, remarks (26, 
344) :—‘‘ Apostel der Ardennen und Bischof von 
Liittich im achten Jahrhundert, dessen Gedicht- 
niss am 3. November begangen wird. Die Bezie- 
hung ist hier etwas dunkel. ‘Unser Heiliger,’ 
sagt die ‘ Heiligen-Legende’ von ihm (S. 1011), 
‘pesass immer die besondere Gewalt, Wahnsin- 
nige, Tobsiichtige und Mondsiichtige zu heilen.’ 
Hat Goethe diese Beziehung im Auge gehabt, so 


1My explanation came too late for use in Cotta’s 
Jubiliiumsausgabe (Vol. 29), now in progress, but the 
general editor, von der Hellen, informs me that he con- 
siders it ‘‘ sehr einleuchtend.”’ 
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ist der Scherz gegen den Fremden allerdings 
etwas hart.’’ Diintzer, in Kiirschner’s Deutsche 
National-Litteratur (Goethe 23, 195), gives a 
very characteristic explanation :—‘‘ St. Hubertus 
hilft gegen die Hundswut. Der Redende setzt 
wohl voraus, dass der Fremde den dritten Fall 
nicht nenne, weil man ihn wegen eines erlittenen 
Hundebisses fiir gefihrlich halten wiirde. Offen- 
bar muss eine dussere Verletzung gemeint sein, 
nicht der Ausbruch einer inneren Krankheit.’’ 
No doubt Goethe would have been much amused 
at all this, for surely he was thinking not of St. 
Hubertus himself, but of the stag which appeared 
to him according to the well-known legend, or 
rather of the stag’s horns! Thus we are reminded 
of a certain ‘‘bedenkliche’’ figure in the Roman 
Carneval, or of some lines in Gotz (11, 3) : 

‘*LIEBETRAUT. ‘Nun, gnidige Frau, was ver- 
dien’ ich ?’ 

ADELHEID. ‘Horner von deinem Weibe’. . .”’ 

In other words, the unfortunate traveller may 
in one respect at least be classed with Byron’s 
four ‘‘ worthies’’ in Don Juan (11, 206) :— 
‘‘Cxesar and Pompey, Mahomet, Belisarius, 

Have much employed the Muse of History’s pen : 
Their lives and fortunes were extremely various, 
Such worthies Time will never see again ; 


Yet to these four in three things the same luck holds, 
They all were heroes, conquerors, and cuckolds.’’ ? 


2 The italics are mine. 


LEonaRD L. MAcKALL. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


MILTON’S Sin AND Death. 


One of the most grimly impressive passages in 
Paradise Lost is somewhat un-Miltonic in its 
elaborate allegory and grotesque horror. On his 
journey to the world, as everyone will remember, 
Satan finds at the gates of Hell (11, 649) 


‘* On either side a formidable Shape.”’ 


The woman-shape is Sin, which had sprung from 
his own head. 
Familiar grown 
I pleased, and with attractive graces won 
The most averse—thee chiefly, who, full oft 
Thyself in me thy perfect image viewing, 
Becam’st enamoured.’ ’’ 
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Their son is Death, and of Sin and Death are born 
‘a ery of Hell-hounds.’’ Of course the ulti- 
mate source of most of this is the Epistle of St. 
James, I, 15,’ but some of it, as Newton, Warton, 
Todd, Masson, and other commentators have ob- 
served, is due to various poets earlier than Milton ; 
in the description of Sin there are suggestions of 
Hesiod, Virgil, Dante, and especially of Spenser 
(Fairy Queen, 1, i, 14-5), and Phineas Fletcher 
(Purple Island, xu, 27-31), and of the two last 
there are reminiscences in the Hell-hounds and 
perhaps the figure of Death. The nearest parallel 
yet pointed out is that in Fletcher, according 
to whom Hamartia (whom the author glosses 
“‘Sinne’’) is the daughter of the Dragon and 
Eve. But most of these parallels are merely to 
the descriptive element in Milton. 

The grisly fundamental ideas, although Todd 
thought it ‘‘ probable that Milton commenced this 
famous allegory,’’ are strikingly paralleled in 
another passage in the Fairy Queen (11, 7, 47-8) 
in which the Earth, the Titan Typhoeus, the 
giantess Arganté and her brother Ollyphant are 
related to each other much as Satan, Sin and 
Death are. But the most curiously close parallel 
is in John Gower’s Mirour de ? Omme (edited by 
G. C. Macaulay, Oxford, 1899) : 


“* Ly deable 


De sa malice concevoit 

Et puis enfantoit une file, 

Q’ert tresmalvoise, laide et vile, 
La quelle Pecché noun avoit. 


Tant perservoit le deble a gré 
Sa jofne file en son degré 

Et tant luy fist plesant desport, 
Dont il fuist tant enamouré, 
Que sur sa file ad engendré 

Un fils, que l’en appella Mort. 
Lors ot le deable grant confort, 


‘Au piere furont molt cheris 
Pecché sa file et Mort son fils, 
Car trop luy furont resemblant. 


La miere espousa son enfant : 
Si vont sept files engendrant, 
Qui sont s’enfern enheritant 
Et ont le mond tout entrepris.’’ 
(ll. 205-237. ) 


Professor Kittredge (The Nation, Lxx1, 254) brings 
this verse into connection with both Milton’s and Gower’s 
allegories. 
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These daughters are the Seven Deadly Sins, 
which form the subject of the whole first part of 
the poem. The Devil sends all these beings 
abroad among men, just as Sin and Death follow 
Milton’s Satan to this world. Since only one 
manuscript of the Mirour is known, and that was 
never published till seven years ago, the chance 
is infinitesimal that Milton ever heard of the 
poem. But that his and Gower’s sources are 
ultimately the same seems to me highly probable. 
The idea is a distinctly mediaeval one, probably 
hatched in the brain of one of the more imagina- 
tive theological writers. So may not this passage 
be set down as one of the mediaeval elements in 
Paradise Lost, another example of its compass and 
universality ? But in any case it is interesting to 
notice how characteristically the allegory is treated 
by each poet. In Gower it is thoroughly mediae- 


val, bald and intellectual, and at the structural 
basis of the poem ; in Milton it is enriched and 
graphic, used (as Professor Courthope has told us 
is the common Renascence treatment of allegory) 
for purposes of adornment." 


Joun S. P. 
University of Michigan. 


Curist (?) 1665-1693. 


The affiliation of these lines is still a matter of 
dispute. Most scholars have considered them as 
the closing lines of the Christ; but Gollanez, in 
his edition of the Christ, printed them as an ap- 
pendix, and declared his belief that they are the 
opening lines of the Guthlac. Cosijn, however, 
considered them an independent poem. 

Taking into account the brevity of the passage, 
the relatively large number of parallels with the 
Guthlae which I have noted seems to me very sig- 
nificant, and indeed quite conclusive, as to the 
affiliation of the lines in question. 


1A later passage in the Mirour, 841-948, in which the 
Seven Sins come riding on appropriate beasts, one of 
many such in mediaeval literature, strongly suggests some 
passages in Spenser, among others the Mask of Cupid in 
ur, canto 12. (I may add that other elements in the 
Mask are borrowed from the Amadis de Gaula, u1, 21, 
where Briolania is in the Firm Island. ) 
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Tt will also be noted that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, the parallels occur in Guthlae A (1-819). 
The numbering throughout is that of Grein’s 
Bibliothek. 

The parallels are: (a) Chr. 1668, ‘ond hio 
wip pam lice ged®led’: Gu. 198, ‘siwle ved&lan 
wid lichoman’; (b) Chr. 1669, ‘hafad yldran 
had’: Gu. 471, ‘onsyn and etwist yldran hades’; 
(ec) Chr. 1670, ‘abéoded him Godes erende’ : 
Gu. 131, ‘Oft purh reorde aibéad . . . . Godes 
wrendu’; Gu. 695, ‘aboden hefde Godes ren- 
du’; (d) Chr. 1678, ‘ond wuldres léoht toérht 
ontyned’ ; Gu. 457, ‘wees me swegles léoht torht 
ontyned’; (e) Chr. 1680, ‘axfnad on eorpan’: 
Gu. 815, ‘and his bebodu lestan eefpan on édle’; 
(f) Chr. 1683, ‘pe nd tydriad’: Gu. 1239, 
‘tydrad pis banfet’; (g) Chr. 1685, ‘ae him 
bis lenge hu sél’: Gu. 109, ‘lufade hine and 
l&rde lenge hii geornor’; (h) Chr. 1687, ‘Pider 
sOdfestra siwla moétun cuman efter ewealme’: 
Gu. 762, ‘Swa sddfeestra sawla motun. . . . tip 
gestigan’; (i) Chr. 1688, ‘and his lof rerad’: 
Gu. 130, ‘dr hé Dryhtnes lof reahte and 
reerde.’ 

The verb tydrian, according to Grein, occurs 
only in these two passages—Christ 1683 and 
Guthlue 1239. So also hi, used in this way, is 
found only in Christ 1685 and Guthlae 109. 

The nine parallels given above are perhaps the 
most striking of those I have noted, but there may 
be added: (a) Chr. 1666, ‘sé bid geféana fe- 
grast’: Gu. 808, ‘td pam frgrestan heofonrices 
geféan’; (b) Chr. 1667, ‘ofgiefep hio pas eor- 
pan wynne’; Gu. 203, ‘ofgiefan gnornende 
gréne beorgas’; Gu. 448, ‘pone grénan wong 
ofgiefan’; (¢) Chr. 1668, ‘forl**ted pas leenan 
dréamas’: Gu. 301, ‘forlét Jongepas  lenra 
dréama’; (d) Chr. 1671, ‘Ni pi médst féran 
pider pu fundadest’: Gu. 1238, ‘td pam sopan 
geféan siwel fundad’; Gu. 1062, ‘sawul fundad 
of licfate to pam longan feféan’; (¢) Chr. 1676, 
‘ac per bip engla dréam’: Gu. 652, ‘dréama 
wyn agan mid englum’; (f) Chr. 1683, ‘ Det 
sind pa getimbru pe nd tydriad’: Gu. 456, ‘ pet 
ic of lyfte londa getinbru geséon meabte.’ 


ArtTHur ADAMS. 
University of Colorado. 
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THE FRENCH NOVEL OF INTRIGUE 
FROM 1150 TO 1300. I. 


Qui fort feme porreit trover 
Le Criator devreit loer. 

Roman de Troie, 13,446. 
Si, cognosco le femene, mai no m’ enfido 
en ele. 

Proverbia que dicuntur supra 
natura feminarum. 
Z. R. P. rx, 287-331, § 159. 


Thackeray remarks that of all people children, 
past infancy, are the most unnatural. Evolution 
has become vaguely conscious and simplicity is 
gone, to be regained only after years. Literary 
genres show similar phenomena. The Grand 
Cyrus must precede the Princesse de Cloves; 
Chrétien could not have written Sone de Nausay. 
Why has the French novel not been continuous? 
The Hundred Years’ War offers good material 
now for romance. Contemporaries, we think, 
might have found plots. Plainly, the obligation 
of the sons to win their inheritance does not ensure 
the result. 

It is scarcely debatable how much the Princesse 
de Cleves reflects the court spirit of those times. 
No doubt the Dame de Fayel, dead since the 
reign of Philip the Fair, would have been no con- 
spicuous reincarnation under Henry II.  Liter- 
ature as evidence we argue from but fragmentary 
data, and it is noteworthy that if Madame de La 
Fayette was a reactionary, the Old French nove- 
list handled seldom such facts as those of the 
Chitelain de Coucy. ‘* Jamais, peut-¢tre, par ex- 
emple, les rapports des hommes avec les femmes 
n’ont été plus licencieux, et jamais pourtant 
Vhonnéteté des meeurs n’a été plus recommandée 
et décrite avec plus d’estime et de charme.’’? 
The historian has stated the actual conditions. It 
may be interesting to observe how the medieval 
novelist? in France, beginning with Chrétien de 
Troyes, approached a story of intrigue. 


1Cf. Guizot, Histoire de la civilization en France, Paris, 
1863, 111, 162. 

? By ‘novel’ is meant such metrical romances as con- 
tain a well-defined story of love or adventure in which a 
hero and a heroine share somewhat equally ; i. e., Romans 
d’arentures for the most part. For the epic, cf. Ausgaben 
und Abhandlungen, xvit1. Marburg, 1884. Theodor Krab- 
bes, Die Frau im Altfranzisischen Karlsepos, especially 
chapters 11 and iv. 
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Chrétien was the poet of a new life for the 
women of North France, a different region in 
1150 from Cesar’s Gaul where “‘viri in uxores 

. vite necisque habent potestatem.’’* The 
women of all Gaul had done much to shape the 
speech of the country.‘ But until the twelfth 
century, in two of the three parts of Gaul at least, 
this was used largely to vociferate the praises of 
their warrior consorts—chansons de geste are songs 
of arms and the man. The work of those warriors 
themselves® had now rendered it so that the time 
had come for woman to go beyond shaping the 
forms of speech. She was now to complete the 
refinement necessary to make it a fit instrument 
for singing her own praises, render it at last some- 
what conscious of its resources in every way. A 
lingua aulica was inevitable. 

And then came Chrétien. His public was 
small and well-delimited. The knights and es- 
pecially the ladies of the chateaux, shrinking 
from the real,® wishing to have a glamour cast 
over the real, cared not as before for the sort of 
gabs the chansons de geste could offer. A licen- 
tious and a rude society,’ beginning to hanker 
after the amenities of life, wanted dreams of cor- 
toisie. Instruction in the arts of love such as the 
courts of love gave is proof that women were 
already taking steps that would make it said 
throughout Europe, ‘‘ They order this matter bet- 
ter in France.’’ Chrétien was the man for these 
women of ‘‘views.’’ He hit upon the very good 
idea of setting up his stage in the misty West— 
place Caerleon, time Easter—and making his 
characters act their love parts by the code of 
Ovid Christianized.* It was a metamorphosis, 
such as the unlucky poet could never have con- 
jured up, even in his nightmares at Tomi. 


5 Bell. Gall., v1, 19. 

*Cf. Wilhelm Meyer, Grundriss der Rom. Philologie, 1, 353. 

5 Cf. Zeller et Luchaire, Histoire de France racontée par les 
contemporains, 111 (Louis VI et Louis VII), Paris, 1882, 
p- 29. 

®Cf. H. Michelant et Paul Meyer. L’ Escoufle, Paris, 
1894 [A. T. F.], p. xl, ‘‘ Les mérites que nous recon- 
naissons 4 |’Escoufle ne paraissent pas avoir frappé au 
méme degré les contemporains.’’ 

7Cf. Lanson. Histoire de la littérature francaise, Paris, 
1896, p. 45—‘‘Ces bonnes gens, vrais enfants, qui ne 
savaient rien et ne pensaient guére.’’ 

8 Cf. W. Foerster. Cliggs [Rom. Bib. No. 1], Halle, 


1901, p. xv, and Der Karrenritter, Halle, 1899, pp. 
lxxxviii-xcviii. 
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So the parfit knyghte of the Arthurian romance 
is to be regarded as very greatly due to the active 
interest of the women in getting their sentimental 
status changed. The immediate impulse, if Celtic, 
did not find complete reception in the sterner at- 
mosphere of North France.’ The loss of Chré- 
tien’s Tristan is significant, particularly when 
considered together with his own right-about in 
Cliges, and the attitude of the novelists, his suc- 
cessors, for many years. Besides the ‘‘ conte de 
Bretagne si vain et plaisant,’’ there was inspira- 
tion from the East where the servile condition of 
women had given rise to a sort of stories which 
might easily be welcome to the new French taste 
for women’s emancipation. But the zartes Wesen 
never became a type in Old French fiction. 
Blanchefleur seems thoroughly Eastern.” Nico- 
léte, her French representative, is very different. 
Athenais (Fracle) has no imitators except Fla- 
menca of Provence and Lady Agnes (Joufrois) of 
Poitou. The Chételain de Coucy and the Chite- 
laine de Vergi are not frivolous, but very serious. 

Chrétien, apparently, had two notions to ex- 
ploit in the second part of Cliges (c. 1155)—one, 
to present a plot from the East which should ex- 
hibit a heroine of innocent intrigue ; the other, to 
put forward this heroine, Fenice, as willing for 
anything except the reputation of an Iseult. She 
asseverates : 


‘¢Miauz voldroie estre desmanbree 3145. 
Que de nos deus fust remanbree 
L’amors d’ Iseut et de Tristan. 


Ceste amors ne fu pas resnable ; 3157. 
Mes la moie est toz jorz estable, 

Ne de mon cors ne de mon cuer 

N’iert feite partie a nul fuer. 

Ja voir mes cors n’iert garceniers, 

Ja n’i avra deus parceniers. 


Thessala, the old nurse, compounds a drug 
which, being administered to the Emperor Alis 
after his marriage to Fenice, makes him a hus- 
band only in name. Cligés, the loved nephew 
of Alis, has had no scruples but is timid : 


®Cf. Guizot, Coll. des mémoires relatifs a V histoire de 
France, 1x, La vie de Guibert de Nogent par lui-méme. 

1 Cf. Floire et Blanceflor, Edélestand du Méril, Paris, 
1856, p. exliv. ‘‘ Blanceflore n’appartient pas aux mceurs 
heroiques de nos vieilles chansons de geste et les fictions de 
la littérature de société lui sont plus étrangéres encore.”’ 
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Cil crient que cele le rafust, 3829. 
Cele ancusee se refust, 

S’ele ne dotast la refuse. 

Se cele comancier ne I’ ose, 3839. 


N’est mervoille ; car sinple chose 
Doit estre pucele et coarde. 


After a separation, Cligés and Fenice are again 
together, in Constantinople. Fenice tells what 
the situation is in regard to herself and the 
Emperor. She says : 


‘* Vostre est mes cuers, vostre est mes cors, 5250. 


Ne ja nus par mon essanpleire 
N’aprandra vilenie a feire.’’ 


Cligés proposes elopement : 
Cele respont : ‘‘ Et je dirai : 
Ja avuec vos einsi n’irai, 
Que lors seroit par tot le monde 
Aussi come d’ Yseut la blonde 
Et de Tristan de nos parlé. 


Nus nel crerroit ne devroit croire 5317. 


La chose si come ele est voire. 


Mes le comandemant saint Pol 5324. 


Fet buen garder et retenir. 
Qui chastes ne se viaut tenir, 
Sainz Pos a feire li ansaingne 
Si sagemant, que il n’an praingne 
Ne cri ne blasme ne reproche.”’ 
Thessala aiding, they execute a plan ; Fenice 
swallows a potion which in appearance causes her 


death : 


‘* Malade me ferai par tans. 
Et vos resoiiez an espans 
De porveoir ma sepouture.’’ 


Physicians cannot revive her— 


Ja la voloient au feu metre 6016. 


Por rostir et por greillier. 


For a year and a third—a better-starred Juliet— 
Fenice lives in a darksome tower to which Cligés 
resorts. Their stratagem is exposed and the lov- 
ers take refuge with King Arthur. 

Chrétien’s treatment is rather clumsy. His 
Tristan, doubtless, has been small loss. Fenice 
compounds with her conscience by condemning 
Iseult and endeavoring to escape publicity. It 
did not once occur to the poet that a genuine anti- 
Tristan would show Fenice for duty’s sake resist- 
ing Cligés to the end. As it is, Fenice and the 
lady in the Chartreuse de Parme are considerably 
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alike. They both contract a brilliant marriage 
and then prosecute an intrigue. The Emperor 
Alis was so little of Prof. Foerster’s opinion ™ 


Qu’ains puis n’i ot anpereor, 6765. 


N’eiist de sa fame peor, 

Qu ele le deiist decevoir, 
Se il oi ramantevoir, 
Comant Fenice Alis decut. 

Gautier d’ Arras was a man of his times also. 
In his two extant works he has levied on East and 
West. The Eracle,” written about 1164, gives 
the history, with asides, of the distinguished con- 
noisseur of that name— 


Toutes les pieres connissoit 279. 


De femmes savoit ensement 

Toute le vie et l’erement. 
Eracle chooses a wife for the Roman Emperor. 
Rejecting a crowd of applicants, his choice falls 
upon a ragged, nut-brown maid, Athenais. The 
Emperor goes forth to the wars and shuts his wife 
up in a tower, notwithstanding the advice of the 
sage Eracle. Athenais complains : 


‘* Mieuz ameroie en me chemise 3327. 
Estre a honeur et a delivre 


Qu’empereriz a honte vivre. 


The Empress Athenais looks on at the Satur- 
nalia, and is captivated by a dancer, young 


Paridés. Athenais sighs : 
‘*Queus maus seroit se jou amoie 3585. 
Cel bel valet que jou la voi? 
Et coment? Se je faz folie, 3695. 


Je ne sui pas li premeraine 
Ne ne serai li daerraine.”’ 


Paridés, ill of love, has his case diagnosed by 
an old woman, who offers her services. This go- 
between takes the Empress a basket of cherries : 


Li dame sist sour un tapiz 4261. 
En sus des autres auques loing: 

De lour societé n’a soing. 

I ne li tourne a nul delit ; 


Un livre tient, et si i lit. 


After a long preamble the old woman mentions 


Paridés. Athenais is refractory and then amen- 
able : 


Cf. Cliges, p. xxvi. 

Bracle, CBuvres de Gautier d’ Arras, p. p. E. Léseth. 
Tome premier, Paris, 1890. Cf. Gaston Paris, Romania, 
XXI, p. 277. 
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‘‘Chetive riens, cuers deceiiz ! 4350. 
Pour qu’est par toi ramenteiiz 
Li hom el mont qui pis me fait ? 
Ne sui s’il est mes anemis 4366. 


Mais tant sai bien : je sui s’amie.”’ 


A letter is sent to Paridés ; the old woman car- 
ries it in a pastry. Athenais is to ride out with 
her guards, fall from her horse before the old 
woman’s door, be taken into the house and there 
will be Paridés (ll. 4559 ff. ).% The plan is suc- 
cessful. Nevertheless, nothing can be hid from the 
seer Eracle. He sends word to the Emperor that 
the Empress has fallen and not only from her 
horse. The Emperor returns and swears that 
death shall be the part of Paridés. Athenais 
pleads : 

‘‘Faites moi ardoir ou ocire. 


Se li venjance en puet soufire 
Que jou seule muire pour nous. 


4846, 


Se li plons art, que l’argenz fonde, 4852. 
N’est mie droiz qu’om le confonde.’’ * 


The culprits are brought before the Emperor : 


‘¢Or me di, feme fausse et vaine 4946. 
Qui tant avoies en demaine, 

Com osas tu cestui atraire? 

— Biaus sire, amours le me fist faire. 
—Coment? aimes le tu encore? 

—Biaus sire, coment seroit ore 

Se jou onques |’amai nul jour, 

Que je ne vueille encor s’amour?”’ 


The Emperor, getting no comfort of Eracle, deliv- 
ers a judgment a trifle sardonic : 


‘¢ Faire vueil un nouvel martir 5077. 


De cest valet, mais non ferai ! 
Le dame a feme li donrai.’’ 


Gautier has no theories—he is a better story- 
teller than Chrétien—but his Dame del Doignon 
is no more than Fenice, an outright instance of an 
intriguing wife. We learn only that Athenais is 
unhappily married and happily released, not until 
she has gone beyond the fatal compromise, ‘‘ I am 
not the first.’ Gautier has told a good anecdote, 
and passes on to the mortal works of Eracle of 


13 Cf. Gaston Paris. Romania, vim, pp. 348 ff., where 
parallels are noted—Chdtelain de Coucy, 6310 ff., and La 
Fontaine: On ne #avise point de tout. Grands Ecrivains, 
Iv, p. 366. 

“Of. Floire et Blanceflor, p. iii. 
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which the last was the crusade against Chosroes of 
Persia. As has been seen, Chrétien does hardly 
more. And we gather from either story that 
when affinities declare themselves husbands are 


fair game. 
(To be continued. ) 


ALFRED J. Morrison. 
Hampden-Sidney College. 


DER TEUFEL IST LOS. 
By CurisTiAn Fevix WEISSE. 


When the Restoration dramatist Thomas Shad- 
well and his brother-in-law, the actor Jevon, wrote 
the farce The Devil of a Wife, they little dreamed 
of the important réle which their little piece was 
to play in the literary history of Germany some 
fifty years later.’ Composed and acted in the 
spring of 1686, the farce became immensely 
popular because of its simple plot, rapid action, 
and broadly humorous dialogue. Picking it up 
in 1730, the dramatist Charles Coffey made it 
over into a three act opera, by introducing some 
forty-two popular airs, sung by the various char- 
acters, as solos. Music, however, was not entirely 
absent from the original farce. In all his other 
comedies, Shadwell has much to say about music, 
and in 7'he Devil of a Wife he followed his rule by 
introducing three or four rollicking tunes, one of 
which, ‘‘ A Boat, A Boat, haste to the Ferry,’’ 
is still sung in England to-day. In increasing 
the number of songs and thereby converting the 
comedy into an opera, Coffey was largely influ- 
enced by the tremendous popularity of Gay’s 
Beggars Opera, which appeared in 1728, three 
years previous. In Germany, however, the opera 
was a pleasing novelty to the music-loving people, 
so in 1743, Caspar Wilhelm von Borck, the Ger- 
man ‘‘Gesandter’’ at London, undertook the 
translation of Coffey’s The Devil to Pay into 
German, and the piece was at once put on the 
stage by the Schénemann troupe and performed 
with great success. In 1752, Christian Felix 
Weisse was requested to retranslate the English 


1The reader is referred to an article by the present 
writer on Thomas Shadwell, which is to appear in the 
December Publications of the Modern Language Association. 
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opera, new tunes were substituted for the original 
airs which Borck had preserved in his translation, 
and the piece was again put on the boards. A 
few years later, Weisse became acquainted in 
Paris with a French translation of The Devil to 
Pay, entitled Le Diable & Quatre, ou La Femme 
Acariatre (by Sedaine, 1756), so in his final re- 
modeling of Der Teufel ist Los in 1766 Weise 
made considerable alterations in the text of the 
opera. It is unfortunate that we know nothing 
of the whereabouts of Borck’s translation, and the 
present writer regrets also that he has had to use 
the 1777 edition of Weisse’s Singspiele instead of 
the 1768 edition in which Der Teufel ist Los ap- 
peared for the first time in print. Under these 
handicaps the writer ventures, nevertheless, to indi- 
cate some of the changes which the English originals 
have undergone at the hands of the translator. 

In the first place, a collation of the texts makes 
it evident that Weisse did not use the 1731 text 
(the ‘‘editio princeps’’) of Coffey’s opera. The 
arrangement of the scenes, and the rime scheme 
of the song, ‘‘ Es war einmal ein junges Weib,”’ 
proves that fact conclusively. In the second 
place, it is quite apparent that Weisse has appro- 
priated several of the scenes which are original 
with the French translator Sedaine. As an illus- 
tration of this point may be cited Act I, scene 10, 
of Der Teufel ist Los, which is found only in the 
French text. A case of mis-translation occurs in 
Act II, scene 2. In the English text, the terma- 
gant wife, Lady Loverule, has been transferred 
through a ‘‘cunning man’s’’ power to the hut of 
a ‘‘beastly’’ cobbler. Suddenly she hears a noise 
and cries out angrily, ‘‘ What dog is that?’’, re- 
ferring, I take it, to the cobbler. The French 
translator takes the word literally, however, and 
elaborates the text as follows: ‘‘Qu’-est-ce que 
j’entends li? ma petite chienne sera tombée. 
Bibi ! Bibi ! venez-ici, Bibi. . . Mais je ne trouve 
pas le cordon de ma sonnette.’’ Weisse avoids 
translating the sentence about the ‘‘dog.”’ 

Coming now to Weisse’s translation per se, it is 


2Tt was published in that form in 1731. Previous to 
the appearance of this quarto, however, Theophilus Cib- 
ber took it in hand, cut out the réle of the parson, reduced 
the opera to one act and added one song written by his 
father and another by Lord Rochester. See The Com- 
panion to the Playhouse, London, 1764. Also Biog. Dram., 
vol. 1, page 161. 
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noticed that in the dramatis persone, and again 
in the dialogue itself, Weisse has misinterpreted 
the cobbler’s name, Zekel Jobsen, and has it read 
‘¢ Jobs Zekell.’’ Many of the English puns, and 
much of the word-play Weisse has not, of course, 
been able to reproduce in the German text, but 
occasionally he has made up for this by intro- 
ducing a German pun, which is as good (or bad !) 
as the English original. We find an instance of 
this in the passage where the cook asks his new 
mistress (the disguised cobbler’s wife) what she 
will have for breakfast, remarking : ‘‘ Es ist auch 
noch ein Stiick gebratener Kapaun iibrig.”’ 
‘** Nein, nein,’’ says the ignorant peasant in her 
innocence, ‘‘Karthauen esse ich nicht !’’ Another 
device which Weisse uses to enliven the humor of 
his translation is plenty of ‘‘stage business.”?’ A 
case in point is found in the scene from which I have 
just quoted where the cobbler’s wife ends her con- 
versation with the cook by saying, ‘‘I will take 
whatever you please, Mr. Cook,’’ and Weisse 
adds the stage direction, ‘‘ Kellner (geht ab und 
wiederholt im Gehen immer die Worte:) Herr 
Kellner, Herr Kellner!’’ Much of Weisse’s 
translation is a very free rendering of the English 
phraseology, even when there appears to be no 
necessity for it. We can understand, to be sure, 
how the translator might prefer to render the par- 
ticular term ‘‘popish cur’’ by the more general 
‘‘Schlingel.’’ But it seems as though Weisse has 
gone a long way out of his path in translating the 
phrase ‘‘I am a true English heart ’’ by ‘‘ Ich bin 
ein ehrlicher alter Degenknopf !”’ 

Much of the popularity of Der Teufel ist Los 
was due to the genuine folk songs contained 
therein, some of them being translations, while 
others, such as the extremely popular ‘‘Ohne 
Lieb und ohne Wein,’’ are German to the core. 
It was the combination of folk song and folk life, 
however, in Der Teufel ist Los that made it the 
favorite of the German people, and at the same 
time drew upon it the wrath of Gottsched and led 
thereby to the downfall of his school.* Such in 
brief is the history of Der Teufel ist Los. 


ALFRED E. RIcHARDS. 
Princeton, N. J. 


3 See Minor, Lessing’ s Jugendfreunde(Kiirschners Deutsche 
National-Litteratur, vol. 72, pp. xx-xxii). Also Minor, 
Christian Felix Weisse wnd seine Beziehungen zur deutschen 
Literatur des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, Innsbruck, 1880, and 
Scherer’s Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, pp. 409 seq. 
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A STUDY IN LITERARY GENEALOGY. 


To make a statement of plagiarism is a danger- 
ous thing. Tennyson writing to a friend on the 
subject said: ‘‘ Parallelisms must always recur. 
Why not? Are there not human eyes all over the 
world looking at the same objects and must there 
not consequently be coincidences of thought and 
impression and expression.”’ And he quotes a 
Chinese friend who had found ‘‘ two lines of his, 
almost word for word, in an old untranslated 
Chinese poem.’’ Everyone whose book-lore is at 
all diversified or varied knows the truth of this 
assertion. Thus in one day’s reading the present 
writer has noticed the suggestive likeness between 
Longfellow’s simile of the snow bridegroom in 
Evangeline, and his friend Hawthorne’s The 
Snow Image. Or more verbally the «Atdwv devjs 
cuppopas of the last lines of the Oedipus Rex 
recalls Hamlet’s ‘‘sea of troubles,’”’ a quotation 
that Lowell might have included in his abortive 
attempt to prove Shakespere’s Classical knowledge. 
Though coincidences of this kind may be merely 
chance, there are certain similarities that are more 
than that ; they are frank imitation, or, if you 
will—plagiarism. 

Everyone has read Voltaire’s famous Zadig and 
and everyone remembers the amusing tale, Le 
chien et le cheval. This tale has often been cited 
as the initial example of that ratiocinative method 
that Poe first applied to the detective story. But 
as a matter of fact this story is very old and it has 
quite a varied history. 


Briefly Voltaire says: As Zadig is walking © 


near a smal] wood he meets the king’s head hunts- 
man who asks him whether he has seen the king’s 
horse that has escaped from one of the grooms. 
‘*Tt is,’’ replied Zadig, ‘‘the horse that has the 
best stride ; it is just five feet high, has a very 
small hoof, a tail three and a half feet long, ete.’’ 
‘‘Which way did he go?’’ asks the huntsman. 
‘¢T have not seen him at all,’’ replies Zadig, ‘‘ and 
I never heard of him before.’’ They immediately 
conclude that Zadig has stolen the horse and arrest 
him. Scarcely has his sentence been passed when 
the horse is recovered. Much surprise is expressed 
at Zadig’s discernment and he is questioned on it. 
‘* While walking in the woods I noticed the prints 
of a horse at equal distances : there, I said, is a 
horse that has a perfect pace. The dust on the 
trees along the trail was brushed off just seven feet 


‘a 
} 
| 
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in expanse. Therefore, the horse had a tail ex- 
actly three feet and a half long.’’ 

The apparent genesis of Voltaire’s story occurs 
in a slightly different form in one Chevalier de 
Mailly’s Voyage et Aventures des trois Princes de 
Sarendip, which appeared in 1719—twenty-eight 
years before Zadig. 

The three princes starting out on their journey 
encounter a camel driver who has lost one of his 
herd. They have noticed the tracks of such an 
animal, though not seen him, and when asked by 
the driver if they know of his whereabouts, the 
eldest replies, was he not blind? the second, did 
he not have a tooth out? the third, was he not 
lame? The camel driver assents with delight to 
the questions and continues on his way rejoicing. 
Not finding his camel, however, he returns and 
accuses them of bantering with him. ‘‘ To prove 
that what we say is so,’’ said the eldest, ‘‘ your 
camel carried butter on one side and honey on 
the other.’’ The second, ‘‘ And a lady rode 
the camel,’’ etc. In the same manner they are 
arrested for theft and sentenced. And in the 
same manner the camel is refound and an expla- 
nation is given. ‘‘I judged that the camel was 
blind because I noticed that on one side of the 
road all the grass was gnawed down, while the 
other side which was far better was untouched. 
Therefore, I inferred that he had but one eye else 
he would not have left the good to eat the poor 
grass.’’ ‘‘I found in the road mouthfuls of half 
chewed herbage the size of a tooth of just such an 
animal,’’ ete. 

This book of De Mailly’s, which contains still 
more deductions of the same nature is directly 
transcribed from an otherwise unknown Italian 
writer, Christoforo Armeno. His Peregrinaggio 
di tre giovanni figliovoli del re di Sarendippo, of 
which but three copies are extant, was printed at 
Venice in 1557, with the papal permit dated 
1555. It was translated into German in 1583, 
and into French as early as 1610. Strange to say 
the work through De Mailly’s version was Eng- 
lished twenty-four years before Voltaire’s story, 
while other renderings in Dutch and Danish 
existed. 

The title page of De Mailly’s work reads Traduit 
du Persan, and the original, dalla Persiana nelv’ I- 
taliana lingua trapportato. But no direct counter- 
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part of Christoforo’s work has been found. All of 
the stories, however, can be traced to various 
oriental sources and it is likely that his book was 
merely a collection of diverse tales. This par- 
ticular episode of the lost camel is the oldest in 
the volume. It is found in nearly all the eastern 
languages—Arabian, Persian, Turkish, Indian, 
Hebrew, —with slight variations. 

The earliest apparent source is the tract Synhe- 
drin of the Babylonian Talmud (c. 200). This 
is the Hebrew version : 

Two Jewish prisoners as they are led along say 
to one another: ‘* The camel that is ahead of us 
is blind, besides he carries two leather bottles, one 
containing wine, the other oil, of his two conduc- 
tors, one is a Jew, the other a pagan.’’ ‘‘ How 
do you know that?’’ questions their master. ‘‘He 
is blind because he grazes on one side of the way 
only. Parallel to his tracks are little bubbles on 
the surface of the earth—oil, and another liquid 
that has sunk into the ground—wine. A little 
later they declare that their lord is son of a dan- 
seuse, that the meat has the tang of a dog and the 
wine of death. On investigation, it is discovered 
that the lamb which they had eaten was nourished 
by a bitch, that the grapevine had grown on a 
tomb. 

This story with unimportant changes, such as 
salt and honey for wine and oil, that the camel is 
lame instead of blind is found in no less than 
eleven Oriental tales. It is thought by some to 
be of Sanskrit derivation and is given an alle- 
gorical meaning by Hebrew scholars. 

Probably from these occidental sources the tale 
came into Europe. Donatus, in his fictitious life 
of Vergil (c. 400?), relates that Vergil asserted 
that a horse newly presented to the king was 
reared by an ass and that his majesty was the son 
of a baker. Interesting to note a reasoning of 
much the same kind occurs in the story of Hamlet 
in the third book of the Historia Danica of Saxo 
Grammaticus (d. 1204), where Amleth deduces 
that the wheat from which the bread is made grew 
on a battlefield, that the lard is tainted with death, 
that the queen is a wench. An almost exact coun- 
terpart of this is found in Christoforo’s book and 
it has a great similarity to the Talmud quoted 
above. The story recurs also in an Italian novel 
of Giovanni Sercambi. It is a curious fact that 


| 
| 
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Voltaire’s changing of the dromedary to a horse 
also had a precedent. In the Maase Buch (1600) 
a collection of Judea-German stories, three broth- 
ers meet a Jew who has lost his horse. ‘‘ Was he 
not white?’’ asked one. ‘‘And blind too?”’ 
the other. ‘‘ Besides he bore two casks, one of 
oil the other of vinegar ?’’ 

Doubtless M. de Voltaire would have been as 
much surprised to find such an imposing ancestry 
for his tale as the writer was, but at all events it 
is quite apparent that he got his idea from De 
Mailly’s translation of Christoforo, or possibly 
from some of the rarer ones before him. 


LEon FRASER. 
Columbia University. 


SHAKESPEARE, Oru. 3. 4. 74. 


On the lines, 


And it was dyed in mummy, which the skilful 
Conserved of maidens’ hearts, 


Steevens has (Shakespeare Variorum of 1813) : 
‘The balsamick liquor running from mummies, 
was formerly celebrated for its anti-epileptick vir- 
tues. We are now wise enough to know, that 
the qualities ascribed to it are all imaginary ; and 
yet this fanciful medicine still holds a place in the 
principal shops where drugs are sold. So, in The 
Bird in a Cage [1.1; Dyce’s ed. 2. 382], by 
Shirley, 1633 : 


‘¢ Make mummy of my flesh, and sell me to the apothe- 
caries.’’ 


Again, in The Honest Lawyer, 1616 : 


‘*That I might tear their flesh in mammocks, raise 
My losses, from their carcases turn’d mummy.” 
‘Mummy, however, is still much coveted by 
painters, as a transparent brown colour that 
throws a warmth into their shadows... . 
‘So, in the Microcosmos of John Davies of Here- 
ford, 4to. 1605: 


“ Mummy made of the mere hart of love.”’’ 


The ‘ witches’ mummy’ of Macb. 4. 1. 23 has 
no note in this edition. 

Subsequent commentators on the Shakespearean 
passages are rather meagre in quotation, if we may 
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judge by the Furness Variorum. The following 
collocation of passages may therefore be welcome 
to students : 

Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, Glasgow, 1904, 
5. 3386 (The Pilgrimage to Mecca, ca. 1580) : 
‘Out of one of these [Pyramids near Cairo] are 
dayly digged the bodies of auncient men, not rotten 
but all whole, the cause whereof is the qualitie of 
the Egyptian soil, which will not consume the 
flesh of men, but rather dry and harden the same, 
and so always conserveth it.’ 

Ib. 6. 26 (Wm. Barret, in a list of goods for 
trading, writing from Aleppo, 1584): ‘Momia 
from the great Cayro.’ 

Du Bartas, Divine Weekes (1579, 1605-6), 2. 
1. 1. 254 (Grosart 1. 101), emphasizing the 
medicinal qualities of the Tree of Life, compares 
it with nectar, ambrosia, the fruits of the Hes- 
perides, moly, nepenthe, and elixir, but also with 
mummy : 

Or Mummie? or Elixir (that excels)?... 

Bacon, Nat. History 980 (Works, ed. Sped- 
ding, Ellis, and Heath, 2. 665) : ‘Mummy hath 
great force in stanching blood ; which, as it may 
be ascribed to the mixture of balms that are glu- 
tinous, so it may also partake of a secret propriety 
in that the blood draweth man’s flesh.’ 

Webster, White Devil (1612) 1.1: 

Your followers 

Haue swallowed you like mummia, and, being sick 

With such unnatural and horrid physic, 

Vomit you up i’ the kennel. . . . 

Thomas Randolph, The Muses’ Looking Glass 
(written before March, 1634-5) 3. 1 (Randolph, 
Poems, 1652, p. 39 of Muses’ Looking Glass ; 
Dodsley, Old Plays, ed. of 1780, 9. 214; ed. of 
1825, 9. 182) : 

‘But I'll have one [tomb] 

In which Pll lie embalmed with myrrh and cassia, 

And richer unguents than the Egyptian kings ; 

And all that this my precious tomb may furnish 

The land with mummy [old spelling, Mummie]. . .’ 

Sir Thomas Browne, Hydriotaphia (1658), ed. 
Evans, London, 1893, p. 81 (== Works, ed. 
Wilkin, 3. 494): ‘The Agyptian Mummies, 
which Cambyces or time hath spared, avarice now 
consumeth. Mummie is become Merchandise, 
Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is gold for 
balsoms.’ 
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Monconys, Journal des Voyages, 1° Partie, 
Lyons, 1665, p. 198: ‘Le 9. [Mars, 1647] l’on 
m’apporta force Momies, i’en achetay la plus en- 
tiere trois piastres. . . . Le 10. apres la Messe 
ou m’apporta ma Momie. . . . Une teste de Momie 
bandee [me coustait] trois medains.’ 

Ephraim Chambers, Cyclopedia, 2d edition, 
1738, s. v. Mummy: ‘Mummy is said to have 
been first brought into use in medicine by the 
malice of a Jewish physician, who wrote that flesh 
thus embalmed was good for the cure of divers 
diseases, and particularly bruises, to prevent the 
blood’s gathering and coagulating. It is, how- 
ever, believed that no use whatever can be derived 
from it in medicine, and that all which is sold in 
the shops, whether brought from Venice or Lyons, 
or even directly from the Levant, by Alexandria, 
is factitious, the work of certain Jews, who coun- 
terfeit it by drying carcasses in ovens, after having 
prepared them with powder of myrrh, caballin 
aloes, Jewish pitch, and other coarse or unwhole- 
some drugs.’ 

Samuel Johnson, Dictionary, 1st ed., 1755: 
‘We have two different substances preserved for 
medicinal use under the name of mummy : one is 
the dried flesh of human bodies embalmed with 
myrrh and spice ; the other is the liquor running 
from such mummies when newly prepared, or 
when affected by great heat, or by damps: this is 
sometimes of a liquid, sometimes of a solid form, 
as it is preserved in vials well stopped, or suffered 
to dry and harden in the air: the first kind is 
brought to us in large pieces, of a lax and friable 
texture, light and spungy, of a blackish brown 
colour, and often black and clammy on the sur- 
face ; it is of a strong but not agreeable smell : 
the second sort, in its liquid state, is a thick, 
opake, and viscous fluid, of a blackish [sic] and a 
strong, but not disagreeable smell: in its indu- 
rated state it is a dry, solid substance, of a fine 
shining black colour and close texture, easily 
broken, and of a good smell: this sort is ex- 
tremely dear, and the first sort so cheap, that as 
all kinds of mummy are brought from Egypt, we 
are not to imagine it to be the ancient Egyptian 
mummy. What our druggists are supplied with 


1 Quoted by Nares. I have not seen this second edition, 
but the account in the fifth edition, 1743, is much longer, 
and valuable. 
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is the flesh of executed criminals, or of any other 
bodies the Jews can get, who fill them with the 
common bitumen so plentiful in that part of the 
world, and adding aloes, and some other cheap 
ingredients, send them to be baked in an oven till 
the juices are exhaled, and the embalming matter 
has penetrated so thoroughly that the flesh will 
keep. Mummy has been esteemed resolvent and 
balsamick ; and besides it, the skull, and even the 
moss growing on the skulls of human skeletons, 
have been celebrated for antiepileptick virtues ; 
the fat also of the human body has been recom- 
mended in rheumatism, and every other part or 
humour have been in repute for the cure of some 
disease : at present we are wise enough to know, 
that the virtues ascribed to the parts of the human 
body are all either imaginary, or such as may be 
found in other animal substances : the mummy and 
the skull alone of all these horrid medicines retain 
their places in the shops.’ 

The foregoing is attributed to Hill, meaning the 
Materia Medica of Dr. John Hill (1716?-1775). 
According to the Dict. Nat. Biog., this was pub- 
lished as part of A General Natural History, 
which appeared in three volumes folio, London, 
1748-52. The same authority attributes to him a 
translation from the French, under the title: A 
Complete History of Drugs. Fourth edition, in two 
parts, London, 1748, 4to. Of this the author was 
Pierre Pomet (1658-1699), whose book, Histoire 
Générale des Drogues, first appeared in folio, 
1694, at Paris. The second edition, revised by 
his son Joseph, appeared in two volumes quarto 
in 1735. Of Pomet’s work it has been said: ‘In 
spite of its inaccuracies, it was for its time the 
completest work on Materia Medica.’ As the 
first edition appeared in translation, London, 
1712 (2 vols., 4to), it could not have been ren- 
dered into English by Hill, though, as we have 
seen, Hill’s name appears in the fourth edition, 
1748. 

The title of the first English edition is: ‘A 
Complete History of Druggs, written in French 
by Monsieur Pomet, . . . to which is added what 
is further observable on the same subject from 
Mess®. Lemery and Tournefort ....’ From 
this I take the following extract (Vol. 2, pp. 221- 
9), which, it will be seen, is responsible for cer- 
tain details in later accounts : 

‘We may see, by this, what Care was taken of 
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their Dead ; and we ought to undeceive those who 
are so credulous as to believe, that those are true 
Mummies which are brought us to sell again as a 
Commodity, being only Bodies pitched over. 

‘Besides these pretended Mummies, and the 
former, we meet with another sort; as those of 
Africa, which are call’d white Mummies, and are 
nothing else but the Bodies of those that are 
drowned in the Sea, which being cast upon the 
African Coast, are bury’d and dry’d in the Sands, 
which are very hot; and tho’ they have been 
lusty Men in their Lives, after they have lain 
some Time there, they weigh not above thirty 
Pounds, and are then in a Condition of keeping 
for ever. There is one in Paris, in the Cabinet 
of Mr. Boudet, Nephew to Mr. Boudet, the King’s 
Physician. These Mummies are little us’d, be- 
cause they are both dear, and have little or no 
Virtue in them. : 

‘We may daily see the Jews carrying on their 
Rogueries, as to these Mummies, and after them 
the Christians ; for the Mummies that are brought 
from Alexandria, Egypt, Venice, and Lyons, are 
nothing else but the Bodies of People that dye 
several Ways, whether bury’d or unbury’d, that 
are afterwards embowell’d, and have their several 
Cavities fill’d with the Powder, or rather Sweep- 
ings of Myrrh, Caballine Aloes, Bitumen, Pitch, 
and other Gums, and then wound about with a 
Cerecloath stuft, with the same Compositions ; the 
Bodies being thus prepar’d, are put into an Oven 
to consume all their Moisture ; and being likewise 
well dry’d, they are brought, and sold here for 
true Egyptian Mummies to those who know no 
better, and don’t understand that the Egyptians 
put so great a Value upon their Dead, and what 
they did in this Kind was to preserve the Memory 
of their Friends, and not to make a Trade of : To 
prove what I say, I shall relate what Mr. Guy de 
la Fontaine, the King’s Physician, and after him 
Ambrose Pary,’ have said. 

‘The Sieur Guy de la Fontaine being at Alex- 


2Ambroise Paré (1517-1590), sometimes called the 
father of modern surgery, wrote a treatise entitled, Dis- 
cours de la mumie, des venins, de la licorne, et de la peste 
(Paris, 1582). He was the first to discourage the use of 
mummy asa medicine. Quotations from this work may 
be found in Littre, Dict., s. v. Momie. He reports that 
pieces of mummy were used as bait by fishermen. 
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andria in Egypt, went to see a Jew in that City, 
who traded in Mummies, that he might have 
ocular Demonstration of what he had heard so 
much of ; accordingly, when he came to the Jew’s 
House, he desired to see his Commodity or Mum- 
mies, which he having obtain’d with some Diffi- 
culty, the Jew at last open’d his Magazine, or 
Store-House, and show’d him several Bodies pil’d 
one upon another. Then after a Reflection of a 
quarter of an Hour, he ask’d him what Druggs 
he made use? And what Sort of Bodies were fit 
for his Service? The Jew answer’d him, That as 
to the Dead he took such Bodies as he cou’d get, 
whether they dy’d of a common Disease or of some 
Contagion ; and as to the Druggs, that they were 
nothing but a Heap of several old Druggs mix’d 
together, which he apply’d to the Bodies ; which 
after he had dry’d in an Oven, he sent into 
Europe ; and that he was amaz’d to see the Chris- 
tians were Lovers of such Filthiness. 

‘But this is very different from what the an- 
cient Physicians believ’d, when they prescrib’d 
Mummy ; but as I am not able to stop the Abuses 
committed by those who sell this Commodity, I 
shall only advise such as buy, to chuse what is of 
a fine shining Black, not full of Bones or Dirt, of 
a good Smell, and which being burnt, does not 
stink of Pitch ; This is reckon’d proper for Con- 
tusions, and to hinder the Blood from Coagulating 
in the Body ; but its greatest Use is for catching 
Fish. 

‘Some Authors will have it, that the Fat mix’d 
with Bitumen that flows from the Tombs, makes 
the true Mummy ; and others say that it is the 
preserv’d Flesh, which was made by a Jewish 
Physician, who wrote, That the said Flesh, thus 
preserv’d and embalm’d, serv’d for the Cure of 
several Diseases. They have likewise given the 
Name of Mummy to several natural Bitumens ; as 
that of Judea, and those which flow from several 
Mountains of Arabia, ‘and other hot Countries ; 
but those Appellations are very improper, they 
being fat, viscous, stinking Humours that breed 
in the Entrails of the Earth.’ 

As early as 1567, the Ricettario Fiorentino 
states that the mummy brought to Italy was not 
‘the mummy of the Arabians,’ this being a mix- 
ture of aloes, myrrh, saffron, and other such 
things. See the quotations in Tommaseo and 
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Bellini, Dizionario. Grimm, Deutsches Worter- 
buch, shows that the term ‘mummy’ has been 
applied to pissasphalt. 

These extracts may close with one from a Frag- 
ment on Mummies, inserted by Wilkins in his edi- 
tion of Sir Thomas Browne (4. 274-5) as a work 
of that author, but now believed to have been a 
fabrication of James Crossley (1800-1883) ; see 
Dict. Nat. Biog. on Browne and Crossley. As a 
search through the Liber Totius Medicine of ’Ali 
ibn al Abbas, Lugd. 1523, by an official of the 
British Museum, has failed to discover the ‘ deliv- 
erance’ attributed to Haly, this allusion may well 
be an element in the mystification. The passage 
follows : 

‘That mummy is medicinal, the Arabian Doctor 
Haly delivereth and divers confirm ; but of the 
particular uses thereof, there is much discrepancy 
of opinion. While Hofmannus prescribes the 
same to epileptics, Johan de Muralto commends 
the use thereof to gouty persons ; Bacon likewise 
extols it as a stiptic: and Junkenius considers it 
of efficacy to resolve coagulated blood. Mean- 
while, we hardly applaud Francis the First, of 
France, who always carried mummies with him 
as a panacea against all disorders ; and were the 
efficacy thereof more clearly made out, scarce con. 
ceive the use thereof allowable in physic, exceeding 
the barbarities of Cambyses, and turning old 
heroes into unworthy potions. Shall Egypt lend 
out her ancients unto chirurgeons and apothe- 
caries, and Cheops and Psammitticus be weighed 
unto us for drugs? Shall we eat of Chamnes and 
Amosis in electuaries and pills, and be cured by 
cannibal mixtures? Surely such diet is dismal 
vampirism ; and exceeds in horror the black ban- 
quet of Domitian, not to be paralleled except in 
those Arabian feasts, wherein Ghoules feed hor- 
ribly. 

‘But the common opinion of the virtues of 
mummy bred great consumption thereof, and 
princes and great men contended for this strange 
panacea, wherein Jews dealt largely, manufactur- 
ing mummies from dead carcasses, and giving 
them the names of kings, while specifics were 
compounded from crosses and gibbet leavings. 
There wanted not a set of Arabians who coun- 
terfeited mummies so accurately, that it needed 
great skill to distinguish the false from the true. 
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Uneasy stomachs would hardly fancy the doubtful 
potion, wherein one might so easily swallow a 
cloud for his Juno, and defraud the fowls of the 
air while in conceit enjoying the conserves of 
Canopus.’ 
AxBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


Mon Hasizr. 
Béranger. 
1. 
Sois-moi fidéle, 6 pauvre habit que j’aime ! 
Ensemble nous devenons vieux. 
Depuis dix ans je te brosse moi-méme, 
Et Socrate n’eiit pas fait mieux. 
Quand le sort 4 ta mince étoffe 
Livrerait de nouveaux combats, 
Imite-moi, résiste en philosophe : 
Mon vieil ami, ne nous séparons pas. 


It. 


Je me souviens, car, j’ai bonne mémoire, 
Du premier jour oi je te mis. 

C’était ma féte, et, pour comble de gloire, 
Tu fus chanté par mes amis. 

Ton indigence, qui m’honore, 

Ne m’a point banni de leurs bras. 

Tous ils sont préts 4 nous féter encore : 
Mon vieil ami, ne nous séparons pas. 


Ii. 
A ton revers j’admire une reprise : 
C’est encore un doux souvenir. 
Feignant un soir de fuir la tendre Lise, 
Je sens sa main me retenir. 
On te déchire, et cet outrage 
Auprés d’elle enchaine mes pas. 
Lisette a mis deux jours 4 tant d’ouvrage : 
Mon vieil ami, ne nous séparons pas. 


Iv. 
T’ai-je imprégné des flots de musc et d’ambre 
Qu’ un fat exhale en se mirant ? 
M’a-t-on jamais vu dans une antichambre 
T’exposer au mépris d’un grand? 
Pour des rubans la France entiére 
Fut en proie 4 de longs débats ; 
La fleur des champs brille 4 ta boutonniére : 
Mon vieil ami, ne nous séparons pas. 


Vv. 


Ne crains plus tant ces jours de courses vaines 
Od notre destin fut pareil ; 

Ces jours mélés de plaisirs et de peines, 

Mélés de pluie et de soleil. 
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Je dois bientét, il me le semble, 

Mettre pour jamais habit bas. 

Attends un peu ; nous finirons ensemble : 
Mon vieil ami, ne nous séparons pas. 


Der alte Reiter und sein Mantel. 
Carl von Holtei. (Aus dem Melodrama: Leonora, 1827). 


I. 
Schier dreissig Jahre bist du alt, 
hast manchen Sturm erlebt ; 
hast mich wie ein Bruder beschiitzet, 
und wenn die Kanonen geblitzet, 
wir beiden hab’n niemals gebebt. 


Il. 
Wir lagen manche liebe Nacht, 
durchnisst bis auf die Haut ; 
du allein hast mich erwiirmet, 
und was mein Herze gehiirmet, 
das hab’ ich dir, Mantel vertraut. 


Ii. 


Geplaudert hast du nimmermehr, 

du warst mir still und treu ; 

du warst mir getreu in allen Stiicken, 

darum lass’ ich dich auch nicht mehr flicken, 
du Alter wiirdest sonst neu. 


IV. 


Und mégen sie mich verspotten, 

du bleibst mir theuer doch ; 

denn wo die Fetzen ’runter hangen, 
sind die Kugeln hindurch gegangen, 
jede Kugel die macht’ ein Loch. 


v. 
Und wenn die letzte Kugel kommt 
in’s deutsche Herz hinein : 
lieber Mantel, lass dich mit mir begraben, 
weiter will ich von dir nichts haben ; 
in dich hiillen sie mich ein. 

VI. 
Da liegen wir zwei Beide 
bis zum Appel im Grab! 
Der Appel der macht Alles lebendig, 
da ist es denn auch ganz nothwendig, 
dass ich meinen Mantel hab’ ! 


A recent reading of the above songs called my 
attention not only to the resemblance of the sub- 
ject-matter, but to a certain similarity of treatment 
as well. This does not imply that one writer must 
necessarily have copied from the other, since there 
are many subjects which poets are likely to deal 
with independently. Both songs belong to the 
first half of the nineteenth century. I find that 
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the French song is printed between two other 
songs by Béranger, both of which are dated 1816 ; 
the German song is of 1827 and is taken from the 
melodrama Leonora, by Carl von Holtei. I have 
been unable to ascertain as yet whether Carl von 
Holtei was acquainted with Béranger’s songs or 
not. It is known, however, that his melodrama 
was written after his return from Paris. 

Meanwhile I desire to point out a few minor 
resemblances as well as differences between the 
two songs. In both songs an inanimate thing is 
addressed as if it were a living being. There is 
tenderness and naiveté in both ; and the speaker 
in each case hopes that his long companionship 
with his coat may never end. In both songs the 
old age of the garment is dwelt upon ; both are 
torn and have been patched. 

Among differences, we note that the mantle is 
that of a German soldier—the coat of the French- 
man that of an ordinary citizen. In the German 
song there is a closer intimacy and friendship 
between the man and his mantle—a greater 
Innerlichkeit, more heart. In the French song 
we are considerably removed from the simple 
strains of the German warrior-—there is a more 
self-conscious art, more reflection. 

In the French song the coat is the thread on 
which the owner strings the beads of memory—he 
recalls a celebration of his saint’s day when the 
coat was new ; and a patch in the coat brings to 
his mind an old love-scene. In the German song 
the old soldier’s heart is in a glow of emotion at 
the idea of their having had all kinds of expe- 
riences together, but he does not recall particular 
events. 

Moritz 

University of Michigan. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Jutius VoGEL: Aus Goethes Rimischen Tagen. 
Kultur- und kunstgeschichtliche Studien zur 
Lebensgeschichte des Dichters. Leipzig: E. 
A. Seemann, 1905. 8vo., viii u. 33058. 


Dass das Interesse fiir Goethes Aufenthalt in 
Italien in fortwihrendem Wachsen begriffen ist, 
haben die jiingsten Publikationen von Graevenitz 
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und Smidt neu bewiesen. Vogels Buch reiht sich 
diesen an, obschon der Verfasser ein anderes Ziel 
ins Auge gefasst hat. Er versucht naimlich ‘‘ in 
grossen Ziigen ein Kulturbild der rémischen Zu- 
stiinde und des rémischen Lebens zu Goethes Zeit 
zu entwerfen,’’(S. vit), ohne sich jedoch mit Justis 
Winckelmann vergleichen zu wollen. Im grossen 
Ganzen hat V. seine Aufgabe befriedigend gelést. 
Er gibt uns eine im guten Sinne des Wortes popu- 
lire Darstellung, die diese wichtige Epoche im 
Leben Goethes und vieler seiner Gesinnungs- 
genossen dem grossen Publikum niher bringt. 
Leider verliert sich aber der Verfasser nur zu oft 
in ermiidende Breite. (Vergleiche z. B. die Aus- 
einandersetzungen tiber Angelica Kaufmann, S. 
120 ff.) Hier und da allerdings vereinigt er in 
dankenswerter Weise weit zerstreutes Material 
(vgl. z. B. die Bemerkungen iiber Tischbein und 
Bury, etc.) Auch dem Forscher willkommen sind 
die Abschnitte tiber den napoleonischen Kunstraub 
und seinen Einfluss auf das Stadtbild Roms. (S. 
148 ff.) 

Bei aller Sorgfalt fusst aber V.’s Behandlung 
in den seltensten Fallen auf neuem Quellenmaterial 
und unabhingiger Anschauung. So hatte ihm 
ein eingehendes Studium der von Volkmann be- 
nutzten Werke (Richard und Lalande) die fast 
sklavische Abhingigkeit des Deutschen gezeigt 
und sein tiberschwingliches Lob (S. 26 und 35) 
gemildert. Das Ansehen, dessen sich Volkmanns 
Nachrichten erfreuten (Vogel hitte erwihnen 
k6énnen, dass sogar Kugler in der ersten Auflage 
seines Handbuchs der Geschichte der Malerei, 
Berlin, 1837, Bd. I, S. xvi, Volkmanns Buch 
‘*gu den vorziiglichsten und brauchbarsten Be- 
schreibungen in Italien vorhandener Kunstwerke ’’ 
zihlt) beweist nichts zu Gunsten Volkmanns. Die 
Zeitgenossen bewunderten in dem Werke ahnungs- 
los den Sammeleifer und die Tiichtigkeit Lalandes 
und Richards und das Kunsturteil Cochins. Die 
Bedeutung des Letzterwihnten fiir die Kunstkritik 
des 18ten Jahrhunderts scheint V. tiberhaupt nicht 
bekannt zu sein. Sonst hatte er nicht d’ Argens- 
ville, sondern eben Cochin in Verbindung mit 
Mengs erwihnt. Erst gegen Mitte des 19ten 
Jahrhunderts wurde in Frankreich der Einfluss 
Cochins iiberwunden. Auch anliisslich der Be- 


sprechung Hirts méchte ich darauf hinweisen, dass 
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nicht allein Herder und Schiller sich ungiinstig 
liber ihn ausgesprochen haben, sondern dass einer 
der feinsinnigsten Kunstkenner des 19ten Jahr- 
hunderts, C. F. von Rumohr, sich mit der gréssten 
Schirfe gegen ihn gewandt hat (vgl. Drey Reisen 
nach Italien, 8. 293 ff. ) 

Fiir die Schilderung des geistigen Lebens in 
Rom hat Vogel, ebenso wenig wie andere Darstel- 
ler, die Briefe des gelehrten spanischen Klerikers 
Andres herangezogen, die doch so viel interessantes 
und belehrendes enthalten. Im ersten und zweiten 
Bande seiner ‘‘ Cartas familiares,’’ Madrid, 1786, 
liefert er erstens eine genaue Beschreibung der 
ewigen Stadt zur Zeit Goethes, ferner aber eine 
detaillierte Besprechung des Kiinstler- und Gelehr- 
tenlebens. Tischbein, Angelica Kaufmann, David, 
Batoni, auch Dichter wie Monti ziehen an uns 
voriiber. Ausserdem behandelt er die Vertreter 
theologischer, orientalischer und antiker Studien. 
Ich kenne kein Buch (nicht einmal K. P. Moritz’s 
Reisen eines Deutschen in Italien), in dem die 
vielseitigen geistigen Bestrebungen Roms zu 
Goethes Zeit lebhafter geschildert werden. Zur 
Vervollstindigung des Bildes wire wenigstens 
eine kurze Besprechung der Persénlichkeit und 
der gesellschaftlichen Bedeutung des Cardinals de 
Bernis wiinschenswert gewesen. Dieser geist- 
reiche und liebenswiirdige Kirchenfiirst hatte in 
seiner Jugend in naher Beziehung zu Voltaire 
gestanden. Nach einer bewegten politischen und 
diplomatischen Laufbahn kam er im Jahre 1769 
als franzdsischer Gesandter nach Rom, wo er bis 
zu seinem Tode 1794 blieb. Was seiner Persén- 
lichkeit ein besonderes Interesse verleiht, ist die 
Tatsache, dass er selbst in friheren Jahren als 
Dichter von ‘‘poésies légéres,’? aber auch von 
religiés-philosophischen Epen, wie La Religion 
Vengée, aufgetreten war. Sein Salon _bildete 
jahrelang einen der glinzendsten Mittelpunkte 
des gesellschaftlichen Lebens in Rom. Fiir die 
Kenntnis der Sitten der pipstlichen Hauptstadt 
um 1780 ist ausser den von V. angegebenen 
Quellen noch wichtig: John Moore, A View of 
Society and Manners in Italy. The third ed., 
corrected, London, 1783. 


CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 
Brown University. 
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SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Revista de bibliografia catalana. Any tercer: 
1903. Barcelona, L’Avenc, 286 p. Preu: 
10 pessetes ; fora d’ Espanya, 10 francs. 


The first volume of this Revista came out in 
three parts ( janer-juny, juliol-novembre, desembre 
1901); the second in two (janer-juny, juliol- 
desembre 1902) ; while the third, issued a few 
months ago, is published in a single number, as 
will be also the fourth, which is announced as 
being ‘‘a punt de sortir.’’ 

The present volume contains besides the usual 
Butlleti bibliografic, articles on the following sub- 
jects: Un Langalot catala (1-25) ; Ramon Mun- 
taner i sa familia (26-38); Auzias March 
(39-44) ; Manuserits catalans de Valencia (45- 
86); Pere Labernia (87-115) ; Repertori dels 
noms propris i geografics citats en la Cronica de 
Jaume I, fet am referencia a T edicié publicada en 
la Biblioteca catalana (116-167) per A. Aguilé ; 
Codexs catalans de Tarragona (168-216). 

In the first article A. Rubié-Lluch discusses, in 
connection with the early introduction of Arthurian 
romances into Catalonia, a hitherto unknown 
fourteenth-century Catalan Lancelot, a fragment 
of which, recently found in the parish archives of 
Campos on the island of Majorca, is transcribed 
by M. Obrador. The text of this manuscript is 
considered by Rubié-Lluch to be far superior to that 
discovered some time ago in Milan and now being 
investigated by B. Sanvisenti. The portion here 
printed describes the fight between Lancelot and 
Carados in which the latter is overcome by one of 
his own swords foretold to be fatal to him. 

The second article consists of a few explanatory 
paragraphs, by E. Aguilé, and a number of royal 
letters belonging to the middle of the x1vth 
century, likewise found in Majorca, in regard to a 
grant of fifty pounds a year to Muntaner and his 
heirs. 

J. Pijoan gives a list of sources of information 
about Auzias March, and publishes a letter that 
helps fill the long gap between 1439 and 1457 : 


‘* Al amat e feel conseller e Maestre Racional de dita 
cort en lo Regne de Valencia, mossen Guillem de Vich, 
cavaller, o an Bernat Stellers, Regent lo dit offici per 
absencia d’aquell, o altre qualsevol del amat conseller 
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nostre mossen Berenguer Marcader, cavaller, batlle general 
del dit Regne, compte hoydor, Salut e gratia. Com lo dit 
batle general de les pecunies de son offici de batlia, haia 
donats e pagats an Adam Lopiz, falconer, e an Jacme 
Dezpla, scriva, de la galera grossa de mercaderia patrone- 
jada per lo amat nostre en Galceran Mercader, donzell, 
cinch cents cinquanta sols reyals de Valencia, ¢o es, al dit 
Adam Lopiz vint florins o per aquell ccxx sols de la dita 
moneda per acorriment de viatge que aquell ha fet portant 
anos dos falcons e hun ca gruers, los quals lo amat nostre 
mossen Ausias March, cavaller, en dies passats havia 
afaytats per obs e servey nostre. . . . Dada en lo Castell 
nou de la nostra ciutat de Napols a viir dies de Maig del 
any de la nativitat de nostre senyor Mil ccccxxxxIIll. 
Rex Alfonsus.’’ 


The editor, J. Massé-Torrents, adds to his 
series of articles on Catalan manuscripts a descrip- 
tion of twenty-two preserved at Valencia. 

J. Ribelles-Comin gives a biography of the 
lexicographer Labernia, followed by a list of his 
writings. An illustrated fourth edition of the 
Catalan dictionary is, we are told, to be published 
before long by Salvat of Barcelona. 

In the last article J. Bofarull, after lamenting 
the careless management that has permitted the 
mutilation and loss of certain manuscripts belonging 
to the library of Tarragona, describes thirteen 
that remain. 


E. H. Tuttte. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Victoria y Otros Cuentos por JULIA DE ASENSI, 
edited with Notes and Vocabulary by Epcar 
S. IneraHAM, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages in Ohio State University. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., 1905. iv 166 
pages. 


Another volume has been added to the helps for 
the study of Spanish, and while we already have 
not a few well edited texts, this collection of short 
stories by Julia de Asensi is particularly welcome. 
For the beginner (and it is for him that they are 
intended) these cuentos, consisting of one hundred 
and ten pages of text, have several advantages 
over most of the works thus far offered to the 
American student: they are written in a clear, 
flowing style, and hence easy to read, and they 
are not too long. Besides,—an important matter 
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in texts for beginners,—the stories are all very 
interesting, and hold the reader’s attention. 

Dr. Ingraham in his Preface says: ‘‘ At the 
stage of work for which this collection of stories is 
intended, the aim of the teacher is usually to give 
the student a general vocabulary and to make him 
familiar with forms and elementary syntax. It is 
believed that these stories are excellently adapted 
to this end. They are largely narrative, and are 
written in a clear, simple style which is almost 
wholly free from involved and difficult con- 
structions. 

Indeed, it is hard to imagine a better reading 
book for a beginner. There is, besides, a full 
vocabulary, and the editor’s work is done with 
great care. The notes, so far as we have tested 
them, are excellent, and the little book is singu- 
larly free of typographical errors. 


Hueco A. RENNERT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Rhetoric in Practice, by A. G. NEwcomeR and 
Samvuet S. Sewarp. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, pp. xii and 285. 


This is a thoroughly useful text-book, practical 
in purpose, logical in arrangement, simple, clear, 
direct, and interesting in style. Its purpose is 
two-fold : First, to supply the student with a text 
and exercises ‘‘ that will be helpful in the act of 
arranging and giving expression to his thought”’; 
and second, to arrange the subject-matter so ‘‘ that 
it may be constantly and readily referred to by the 
teacher. An indirect aim of the exercises, both 
creative and critical, is to bring the composition 
work of the student into direct contact with his 
everyday life. . . . It is safer, if we wish students 
to express themselves, and not merely reflect the 
opinion of others, to draw for the most part upon 
their personal observations and experiences for 
their material, and to let them write on literary 
experiences rather because they will than because 
they must.’’ In arrangement it reverses the usual 
order of subject-matter, and logically treats first 
the composition as a whole,—including narration, 
description, exposition, and argument, —taking up 
afterwards the separate parts : the paragraph, the 
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sentence, and finally words and mechanical pro- 
cesses." The exercises (pp. 203-285), designed 
to accompany and illustrate the rhetorical princi- 
ples, and properly placed at the end of the book, 
contain subjects for oral and written work, based, 
not upon the student’s reading or knowledge of 
literature, but upon his own experience and per- 
sonal observations. 


J. M. McBrypg, Jr. 
Sweet Briar Institute, Va. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANGLO-SAXON CHARMS. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—Since publishing my article on ‘‘ Charms 
to Recover Stolen Cattle,’? Modern Language 
Notes, June, 1906, my attention has been called 
by Professor J. M. Hart, through Professor 
Bright, to the fact that Leo, Rectitudines, Halle, 
1842, pp. 56-57, arranged in poetic form the 
legal ritual of Thorpe. The division into lines 
which I suggested (p. 183) agrees closely with 
Leo’s version, with the exception of the following 


passage : 


17 odS%8on ahvar on gemote . on ceap-stove. 
od%Se on cyric-vare . ba hvile be he lefede 
Unsac he viis on life . beo on legere 
Sva sva he mote . Do sva ic lere. 


With such irregular rhythm, however, there might 
be many different arrangements of the lines, and 
it is difficult to determine with absolute certainty 
what was the original version. 

It behooves me also to confess that in some way 
I overlooked altogether the printed versions of Leo 
and Schmid.’ 


1This arrangement had already been carried out by 
Professor Newcomer, in his Elements of Rhetoric, 1898, and 
in that same year had been suggested by Mr. W. F. Web- 
ster in a paper read at the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in Washington. In 1900, Mr. Webster issued a 


text-book, English in the Secondary Schools, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., based on this arrangement. 

1 Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 2nd edition, revised and 
enlarged, Leipzig, 1858, pp. 408-409, Appendix x1; Ist 
edition, Jena, 1832, pp. 216-217. 


December, 1906.] 


Leo (p. 56) refers to Schmid and Thorpe, and 
apparently bases his version on their printed texts, 
and not on the original mss. Schmid prints his 
text from ms. C.C.C. 383, and collates with 
Textus Roffensis. I have noted the following 
slight variants in Schmid and Leo, as compared 
with Cockayne : 

3 Schmid and Leo, mid feo and feore 
7 Schmid and Leo, landes ne strandes 

18 Schmid, 4a hwile de he lifede ; Leo, lefede. 

Leo calls the whole passage ‘‘ eidesformel,’’ but 
Schmid (p. Ixvii), in,view of the detailed declar- 
ation of ownership and the conclusion, beo Au be 
Ainum and let me be minum, insists that it should 
more properly be called a legal declaration of 
ownership in answer to the claims of another. 
Schmid (/. c.) further notes that ms. C.C.C. 383, 
which Thorpe places in the tenth century, must 
belong to a later date, since it includes the laws of 
Canute (1017-1055). 


J. M. McBrypg, Jr. 
Sweet Briar Institute, Va. 


THe REeporteD New EDITION OF THE 
Chanson de Willame. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—The two hundred copies of the beautiful 
edition of the Chanson de Willame, Chiswick 
Press, London, 1903, are said to be all sold. 
Certain it is that if any copies are still: to be 
found, they must cost considerably more than two 
pounds. In view of the rarity of this splendid 
poem, the announcement that a new edition exists 
has brought numerous inquiries to the book 
dealers. A few facts concerning this reported 
new edition may be of interest to your readers. 

An edition of the Chanson de Willame appeared 
in 1904, at Freiburg in Breisgau, with the title 
thus printed : L’ ARcHANz (La Chancun de Wil- 


‘Vid. for instance: J. Runeberg : Etudes sur la Geste 
Rainouart, Helsingfors, 1905, p. 8, note 1; and H. Su- 
chier: Vivien, in the Zeitschrift f. Romanische Phil., XX1x, 
p. 663, note 2. Mr. Runeberg speaks of the volume as 
coming from the press of C. A. Wagner, Freiburg. Wag- 
ner simply printed the book under a private contract, and 
has no copies to sell. 
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lelme). There is no indication whatever of date, 
place of printing, printer, or editor. At the end 
of the volume, which numbers ninety-nine pages, 
is an alphabetical list of proper names, compiled 
by ‘‘ Hugo Wehrle, stud. phil.’’ Barring this 
appendix, the volume is an exact reprint of the 
original edition.” The book was prepared for the 
Romance Seminar of the University of Freiburg. 
It was not intended for the trade, and copies are 
not to be had under any circumstances whatever.* 


RayMonpd WEEKS. 
University of Missouri. 


Beowulf, 62. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—As silence might be construed as acqui- 
escence, I beg to say a few words about Professor 
Bryant’s extended reply (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxt, 
143-5) to my cursory criticism (ib., xx, 11) of 
his paper on Beowulf, 62 (ib., x1x, 121 f.). 

I still believe what I said in my paper under 
discussion, viz. : ‘‘ Whether that unlucky scribal 
blunder which has caused so much headache to 
modern scholars occurred before or after elan cwen, 
cannot be learned from [the erasure]. Nor do we 
know whether the (first) scribe of our Beowulf 
actually committed or merely transmitted it.’’ 
Supposing, —to instance one of the many possible 
cases,—the original text of 1. 62 was: hyrde ic $ 
osdry5' wees onelan cwen, and the ms. copied by 
the scribes of our present Beowulf, being already 
faulty, contained the following lines (of 27 (26) 
letters each)’ : gar 3 halga til hyrde ic felan 
ewen || heado scilfingas heals ge bedda || Aawees hrod 


? There are, to be sure, a small number of misprints. 
No attempt has been made to correct evident errors in the 
original edition. 

3 If by chance a very few copies of the original edition 
remain unsold, they are doubtless in the hands of J. & J. 
Leighton, 40 Brewer St., Golden Square, W., London. 


1Of course, this is not meant as an emendation. Any 
other suitable name beginning with a vowel might be 
selected. 

* Many such lines occur in our unique copy of the 
Beowulf. By the way, a defect in the scribe’s original 
ms. would help to explain the fact that he ‘‘ became 
confused.’’ 
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gare here sped gyfen, the copyist might have 
skipped a line after ewen, and when he got as far 
as the end of Aawes, mended his mistake by 
substituting heado, ete. ‘‘That unlucky scribal 
blunder’’ which spoiled the context completely, 
need not be related at all to the erasure now defi- 
nitely established by Professor Bryant. The pre- 
sumable genesis of the erasure is that the scribe 
had penned some word or words*® containing an 
8s, noticed that he had blundered, and proceeded 
to correct his error. That the letters erased spelled 
the correct name (or part of it) either of Healf- 
dene’s daughter or his son-in-law, is not impossible 
but rather unlikely, for why should they then have 
been erased?* There is of course the remote pos- 
sibility that the scribe merely fancied he was 
wrong. The nature of the word or words erased 
as well as the reading of the scribe’s original 
Ms. is entirely a matter of speculation. 

It should be added that ‘‘a genitive ending in 
as, and a feminine nominative singular ending in 
a’’ (Bryant, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxi, 145) are 
not in the least suspicious. For the former 
( Heasoseilfingas), cf. yrfeweardas 2453, Mere- 
wioingas 2921, giefstolas, Wand. 44, unredsifas, 
Riddl. xu, 4 (Anglia-Beiblatt, xvm, 300 f.), 
further, Krapp’s note on Andreas, 523, and 
Sievers, § 237, n. 1; for the latter (healsge- 
bedda), see Sievers, § 278, n. 4, and especially 
Kluge, Beitr. vu, 532f.° It is certainly not 
to be admitted that ‘‘after the word cwen every- 
thing is peculiar.”’ 

On the other hand, he would be altogether too 
optimistic that would shut his eyes to the prob- 
lematic character of the proper name Elan (Ela). 

As to the function of hyrde ic, it is impossible 
to prove mathematically that the phrase is not to 
be taken in its strictly literal sense alluding (per- 
haps) ‘‘to the composer’s uncertainty of infor- 
mation.’’ But it appears to me in the highest 
degree probable that its stylistic use has been cor- 
rectly explained with reference to the gefragn 
formulas. That Ayrde ic should be regarded in 
the same light as ie gefregn, we gefrunon, and 
similar expressions which are ‘‘. . . employed to 
introduce poems or sections of poems, [or] to 
point out some sort of progress in the narrative 

. .” (Mod. Phil. 111, 243), is not an unreason- 
able theory. Its use in the three passages in the 
Beowulf is to be interpreted as a special application 
of the general principle. A close functional par- 
allel is furnished by Beow. 1023 : mere madfum- 
sweord manige gesawon | beforan beorn beran 
e., 244). 


3 More properly, he had written some letters. 

*«*The word must have been wrong to be erased’’ 
(Bryant, Mod. Lang. Notes, x1x, 121). 

5 Also the occasional ‘‘common gender’’ of masculine 
nouns like munue, Jeow (Anglia, xxvu, 255) may be 
referred to. 
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Decidedly similar is the case of hyrde ic in Fat. 
Ap. 70, mentioned by Schiicking, to which I beg 
to add, by way of suggestive illustration, the dif- 
ferent methods of introducing the apostles enu- 
merated in that poem. (a) swylce 16, swylee... 
eac 50. (6) negative phrase: nes his brodor 
let, sides sene 33 ; neron Ja twegen tohtan sene 
75. (e) (ge)hyrdon, -e : hwet, we eae gehyrdon 
... reccan 23 ; hwet, we het gehyrdon halige 
bec 63; hyrdewe70. (d) huru wide wears wurd 
undyrne 42. Attention is also invited to gehyrde 
te, Mald. 117 (ef. Anglia, xxvii, 449, and note). 

My confidence in the sanity of the view taken 
has been strengthened by the fact that Schiicking 
in his very careful study of the Beowulf has 
arrived at the same conclusion. 

It also gives me pleasure to note that the main 
object of my former paper has apparently been 
accomplished, for Hrodulf’s name has not been 
mentioned again in this connection. 


Fr. KLAEBER. 
The University of Minnesota. 


GARMOMBLES.’’ 


To the Editors cf Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In Shakespeare’s Merry Wives (1v, v), 
Sir Hugh says to the Host, ‘‘ there is three Cozen 
Iarmans that has cozend all the Hosts.’’ In the 
quarto of 1602 this reads, ‘‘there is three sorts of 
garmombles.’’ 

Knight pointed out (in connection with the 
pretended visit of a German duke to Windsor) 
that in 1592 a German duke did travel in Eng- 
land, under the title of Count of Miimpelgart, or 
Mombeliard ; but he does not seem to have asso- 
ciated this with the strange word in the quarto. 
A later critic (I cannot remember who) suggested 
with some plausibility, that ‘‘ garmomble ’’ was a 
disguise of Mtimpelgart. But it does not seem 
very likely that the joke would have any point 
ten years after the duke’s visit. 

But the word is found in English at least as 
early as 1599. In Nash’s Lenten Stuffe, a fisher- 
man delivers a herring to the Pope’s caterer, 
‘‘teaching him to gearmumble it, sauce it, and 
dress it.’’ 

Now the questions are: what does ‘‘garmom- 
ble’’ mean, and what is its origin? The Oxf. 
Dict. ignores the word. 


Hanp Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


6 The existence of Schiicking’s monograph was unknown 
to me when I sent the article on ‘ Hrodulf’ to Mod. Lang. 
Notes. My paper on the ‘Textual Interpretation of Beo- 
wulf’ was in editorial hands before the close of May, 1904. 
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